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AGRICULTURAL FINANCE REVIEW 


VOLUME 13 NOVEMBER 1950 


FINANCIAL SURVEY OF VIRGINIA AGRICULTURE 
Maicolm E. Wallace 


Most persons interested in the financial aspects of agriculture are 
familiar with the national Balance Sheet of Agriculture that has oe prepared 
for each year since 1940 by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics.4/ The 
method of analysis which it represents has gained general acceptance as pro- 
viding a useful picture of the Nation's agricultural industry, and a number of 
the land-grant colleges have undertaken to construct similar balance sheets 
for their respective States. The present discussion is concerned with the 
work which has been done along these lines in Virginia. 


Ordinarily, in attempting to construct a balance sheet for the agricul- 
tural industry of an individual State, it is difficult to obtain suitable data 
on certain of the balance sheet items, in particular such items as the amount 
of bank deposits and United States Savings Bonds held by farmers, the value of 
household equipment owned by farmers, and the amount of farmers' indebtedness 
to stores, dealers, merchants, and the like. In Virginia it was concluded 
that reliable data concerning these items could be obtained only by going 
directly to the farmers in a field survey. 


The survey provided data, not otherwise obtainable, from which it is 
possible to construct not only a balance sheet for the agricultural industry 
of the State but also one for the farm operators. The two are not the same, 
as is shown later. It also yielded data on the way in which farm operators 
are distributed by amount of net worth, amount of liquid assets, amount of 
debt, and so on. These distributions show the great range of variation in the 
financial condition ef individual farmers and reveal the fallacy involved in 
trying to derive the financial condition of a "typical" or "average" farmer 
from a balance sheet of all farm operators, or, even more illogically, from a 
balance sheet of the agricultural industry. 


Data were also obtained concerning the earnings of farm operators, 
although the development of information on this subject was not a primary aim 
of the survey. It is believed that these data warrant certain general and 


1/ The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, as of Jamuary 1, 1940-50, is shown in 
table 30 on pagellO. For an evaluation of the analytical usefulness of the 
Balance Sheet of Agriculture, see Roy J. Burroughs, "Balance Sheet of Agricul- 
ture: Limitations and Uses," U. S. Bur. Agr. Econ., Agricultural Economics 
Research 2:86, July 1950. 
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tentative conclusions regarding variations in income among groups of farmers, 
but it is recognized that the income schedules were not sufficiently detailed 
to yield precise or conclusive information. 


The Virginia survey demonstrates the advantages of cooperative effort 
in this field.2/ Had it been attempted by a single agency, the field work 
alone would have been a very great obstacle. As it was, four agencies pooled 
their resources in a cooperative effort - the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Virginia Bankers Association, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, and United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The survey was conducted at midyear 1949, and financial data were 
obtained from approximately 1,500 Virginia farmers. These basic data have 
been expanded into estimates for the entire population of Virginia farm oper- 
ators, except managers and share croppers.2/ 


Balance Sheet of Vi 


The assets of Virginia's agricultural industry totaled approximately 
2.2 billion dollars at midyear 1949, exclusive of assets employed on manager- 
operated farms. Physical assets were valted at a little more than 2 billion 
dollars and financial assets amounted to 177 million (table 1). 


The largest item among the assets was land andi buildings, which were 
valued at 1.4 billion dollars and tims represented nearly two-thirds of all 
assets. The values placed on livestock and on machinery and equipment were 
7 — 220 million dollars, respectively, each accounting for about one-tenth 

all assets. 


The liabilities associated with Virginia agriculture were small in con- 
parison with asset values. The total debt of farm operators amounted to only 
131 million dollars, of which approximately two-thirds was real estate mort- 
gage debt and one-third was non-real-estate or "short-term" debt. An addi- 
tional 10 million dollars of farm real estate debt was owed by nonoperating 
owners. 


With liabilities relatively small the outstanding claim against the 
assets was represented by owner equities. These equities amounted to almost 
2.1 billion dollars, or about 15 times as much as the total debt. Most of the 
owner equity belonged to the farm operators. Their portion amounted to nearly 
1.8 billion dollars, or about 86 percent of the total equity of owners. The 


2/ See W. M. Early, Jr., How One State Inventoried Agriculture. Banking, 
July 1950. 

3/ To be considered a farm operator it was necessary for the person to own 
part of the land, or livestock, or equipment and to share in the management of 
the farm. Thums farm laborers and share croppers, who generally work under the 
supervision of someone else, were not classified as operators, although the 
farm resources worked by them were inclufed in the tabulations, being credited 
to the persons supervising the activities. On the other hand, the farms oper- 
ated by managers in behalf of absentee owners were excluded from the survey 
entirely. 
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TABLE 1.- Balance sheet of Virginia agriculture, mid-1949 1/ 


ASSETS CLAIMS 
1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars 
Physical assets: Liabilities: 
Land and buildings 1,437,562 Real estate mortgages 85,058 
Livestock 225,100 Non-real-estate debt 46 
Machinery and equipment at Total liabilities 4/ 13) 
Household equipment o's 
Miscellaneous 2/ Equities: 
Total physical assets Nonoperating owners' equity in 
leased property 5/ 290, 204 
Financial assets: Operators' equity in owned property | 
Checking accounts 65,045 Total equities 2 
Savings accounts 43,878 Total claims 2 
Savings bonds 59,762 
Other 
To financial assets [1,078 
Total assets 2,197,05 


y Exclusive of manager-operated farms. 
Includes stored crops, fertilizer, and various supplies. 
-Includes currency, postal savings, stocks and bonds, investments in cooperatives, etc. 
T/ These are the debts of farm operators. As pointed out in footnote 5, the nonoperating owners owed 
about 10 million dollars in farm real estate debt. 


5/ These equities are subject to mortgages, not covered by the study, which total about 10 million dollars 
for the State as a whole. 


TABLE 2,- Financial condition of farm operators in Virginia, mid-1949 1/ 


ASSETS CLAIMS 
1,000 1,000 
dollars 

Liquid financial assets 177,078 Dedts 3/ 136,705 
Other nonfarm assets 130,489 Net worth 1,949,051 
Farm operated: Total 2 

Land ani buildings 1,176,056 

Livestock and machinery 422, 

Miscellaneous 2/ 131,187 
Other farm property yy 

Total 2 


Including household goods. 


u Excluding share croppers and managers. 
3) Including real estate mortgages on nonfarm property. 
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remaining 14 percent (290 million dollars subject to about 10 million dollars 
of real estate debt) belonged to nonoperating owners who leased their farm 
properties to others. 


The figures shown in table 1 are useful as a summary of the financial 
condition of Virginia's farming industry. It would be incorrect, however, to 
interpret them as a summary of the financial condition of Virginia farm oper- 
ators. Some of the assets employed in the agriculture of that State belong to 
nonfarmers, as illustrated by the 290-million-dollar equity of nonoperating 
owners. Such assets may be properly included in a balance sheet of the farm 
industry but not in a balance sheet of farm operators. On the other hand, a 
balance sheet of farm operators should include the assets and liabilities per- 
taining to farmers' nonagricultural activities, but these items would be out 
of place in a farm industry balance sheet. 


ce Sheet of V a Fa +o 


The operators of farms in Virginia, excluding share croppers and man- 
agers, had total assets valued at almost 2.1 billion dollars at the time of 
the survey (table 2). This total includes the farm properties they operated 
(valued at about 1.7 billion dollars), other farm properties owned by them 
(48 million dollars), liquid financial assets (177 million), and nonfarm 
assets such as city real estate, equities in nonfarming enterprises, and the 
like (130 million). 


The debts of these farm operators amounted to only 137 million dollars, 
or less than one-fifteenth of their total assets. Included in the debt total 
are the operators’ farm debts already shown in the balance sheet of Virginia's 
agricultural industry, plus about 5 1/2 million dollars of nonfarm real estate 
debt owed by them. 


The combined net worth of Virginia farmers was a little more than 1.9 
billion dollars. This is a higher figure than the operators’ equity shown in 
table 1, because in a balance sheet for operators (table 2) the farmers are 
credited with the equities they have in nonfarm assets and in the farm assets 
they lease to others. 


From the evidence shown in table 2 it appears that Virginia farmers as 
@ group were in good financial condition at midyear 1949. More than nine- 
tenths of their assets were represented by net worth, and their liquid finan- 
cial assets alone totaled more than their debts. 


The financial strength of individual farmers, however, varied consid- 
erably. This is brought out in the following paragraphs by dividing operators 


into four main categories ,4 to show how the financial averages differ from one 


4) The four types of operators are as follows: (1) Owner-operators, and (2) 
tenant-operators, whose incomes were derived chiefly from farming; and (3) 
owner-operators, and (4) tenant-operators, whose incomes were derived partly 
from farming but chiefly from other occupations. The first two classes are 
hereafter called "full-time farmers" because of their primary concern with 
farming; the latter two classes are called "part-time farmers." 
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type of operator to another, and by arranging the operators in frequency 
distributions. 


Financial Differences Among Farm Operators 


The value of the physical farm assets owned by Virginia farm operators 
averaged about $11,000 (fig. 1). ‘This amount includes some farm properties 
owned by some of the operators and leased to others but excludes all nonfarm 
assets, physical or otherwise. 


Averages for the various operator classes diverged widely from the 
over-all average. The two tenant groups owned virtually no farm real estate 
and consequently the averages of their physical asset values were very low; 
the average for full-time tenants was about $3,000, and for part-time tenants 
it was $1,750. Averages for the two owner groups were several times larger: 
$13,400 for the full-time owners and $10,200 for the part-time owners. ‘Tims, 
among both owners and tenants the full-time farmers had the higher averages. 


Figure 2 shows the average amount of liquid financial assets held, by 
Virginia farmers as a group and by the different classes of farmers. The 
story is much the same as that for physical assets, although the difference 
between one group of farmers and another is not so great. Owners had much 
higher average holdings of liquid financial assets than did tenants, and the 
two full-time farmer groups had higher averages, respectively, than did the 
two part-time farmer groups. The all-operator average was just above $1,100. 


The averages shown in figure 2 do not tell the complete story, however, 
as many operators reported virtually no financial assets at all. Thirty-nine 
percent of all operators were in this category, reporting less than $50 in 
liquid assets, and another 16 percent reported less than $250 (table 3). In 
none of the four operator classes did as many as 50 percent of the operators 
report more than $250 in financial reserves. It thus appears that a large 
proportion of Virginia farmers would not be able to finance any sizable expan- 
sion of their farming assets, or to "ride out" any extended period adverse 
farming conditions, on the basis of their financial reserves alone 


Although the majority of Virginia farmers had less than $250 in finan- 
cial reserves, an even greater number were free - or virtually free - of debt. 
Sixty-three percent of all operators reported less than $50 of total indebdted- 
ness. In the various operator classes the proportion reporting less than $50 
of debt were: Full-time owners - 65 percent; full-time tenants - 63 percent; 
part-time owners - 56 percent; and part-time tenants 63 percent. 


5/ The fact that such a great proportion of operators reported no liquid 
financial assets (that is, they reported less than $50 of such assets) means 
that averages based on the holdings of only those operators who reported such 
assets would be very much greater than the averages shown in figure 2. For 
example, figure 2 shows an all-operator average of about $1,100, but the 
exclusion of those operators (39 percent) who reported virtually no liquid 
financial assets would result in an average holding of about $1,500 for those 
who reported $50 or more of such assets. 
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FARM ASSETS OWNED 


Average Value, and Type, by Type 
of Operator, Virginia, Mid-1949 
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Farm properties leased to others 


Miscellaneous assets (including household 7 
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Land and buildings on farm operated 4 
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LIQUID ASSETS of FARM OPERATORS 


Average Amount, and Type, by Type of Operator, 
Virginia, Mid-1949 
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TABLE 3.~ Percentage distribution of farm operators, by auwwant of liquid finan- 
cial assets reported and by type of farm operator, Virginia, mid-1949 


Amount of liquid Full-time farmers / Part-time farners=/ 
financial assets Owners Tenants Owners Tenants 
Dollars -| Percent Percent Percent | Percent Percent 
Under 50.--.. ho 32 53 39 
50- ag .. 14 13 21 30 16 
250 - a? 8 11 16 12 2 12 
550 - 1,449 . - 15 9 16 3 15 
1,450 - 3,949 .. 11 7 11 12 10 
3,950 - 7,449 .. 6 4 6 0 6 
7,450 and over . . 3 0 2 “a a 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
1/ Operators whose income is derived chiefly from farming. . 


2/ Operators whose income is derived chiefly from other sources. 
3/ Excluding share croppers and managers. 


As so many of the operators had negligible debts, the average amount of 
debt per operator is less useful for comparative purposes than the average 
amount per indebted operator. The over-all average for operators with $50 or 
nore of debt was about $2,300 (fig. 3), and again there was considerable varia- 
tion from one operator class to another. Tenants, with virtually no farm real 
estate debts, owed much less on the average than did owners. Also, part-time 
farmers Owed less on the average than did full-time farmers. 


Although less than one-fifth of the operators reported farm real estate debt 


these mortgages accounted for about 62 percent of the total indebtedness of 
farm operators. This was because the average mortgage debt was considerably 
larger than the average short-term farm debt - $3,069 as compared with $1,067. 


Short-term farm debt represented a little more than a third of the total 
debt of operators. Most short-term obligations were fairly small in amount, 
even though the average was $1,067. Only 27 percent of the operators orted 
$50 or more of such debt; of these, more than two-thirds owed less than $650. 
The ae of farm operators by size of short-term farm debt is shown in 
table 4. 


The pattern of differences among operators with respect to asset and 
liability items is repeated in the net worth figures. The average net worth 
of owners was about four times as great as that of tenants, and the two groups 
of full-time farmers had larger averages than the groups of part-time farmers. 
Averages for the four classes were approximately as follows: Full-time owners 
$14,300; full-time tenants - $3,400; part-time owners - $12,000; and part-time 
tenants - $3,000. The average for all operators was $12,200. 
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DEBT OF FARM OPERATORS 


Average Per Indebted Operator, by Type : 
of Operator, Virginia, Mid-1949 
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These average net worth figures overstate the financial strength of 
most Virginia farm operators, however, as may be seen in table 5. A minority 
of farmers in each operator group had net worths above the class average. A 
few had net worths many times their class average, but a majority of at least 
two-thirds, had net worths below their class averages. 


A further aspect of the financial differences among operator types 
becomes evident when farmers are classified according to size of farm operated, 
as in table 6.0/ Moreover, the size-of-farm classification allows some inter- 
esting income comparisons to be made. 


It should be kept in mind that the income figures in table 6 are probably 
underreported to a considerable extent. (See technical note at the conclusion 
of this article.) This underreporting detracts from the reliability of the 
income figures when expressed in absolute terms. It should also be accepted as 
a caution when the figures are used jn a comparative sense, but the income dis- 
parities between different groups of farmers appear too large to be attributed 
solely to variations in reporting. Thus it seems proper to use the figures as 
indicators, but not as precise measures, of differences in the earnings of var- 
ious operator groups. 


Fable © presents date concerning owner=cperators only. However, the sise-of- 
relationships among tenant<cperators were similar. ‘Tenants are onitted the table 


Cause their asset and net worth averages were auch lower than those of own thoug 
because of the use of leased assets, the tenants did not have gueperthenshehe Bonen a 
incomes. The inclusion of tenants would thus depress the financial averages appreciably 
without having en equal effect on the income averages. 
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TABLE 4.- Percentage distribution of farm operators by amount of short-term 
farm debt reported, by type of farm operator in Virginia, mid-1949 


Full-time farmers!/ | Part-time farmers2/ | farm 
Amount of short- operators 
term farm debt Owners Tenants | Owners Tenants 
Dollars Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Under 50.... 76 oF 69 75 73 
- oe. 13 12 13 10 
250 - . 7 12 12 
650 -1,249 . 4 4 1 
1,250 - 2,549 . 2 1 fe) 2 
2, 550 = 4,949 ° 1 2 1 3 1 
,950 and over . fe) 1 
a 100 100 100 100 100 


1/ Operators whose income is derived chiefly from farming. 
2/ Operators whose income is derived chiefly from other sources. 
3/ Excluding share croppers and managers. 


The first two lines of table 6 show that full-time owner-operators, as 
a group, had a somewhat stronger average financial condition than the part-time 
owners. The full-time owners also received a much larger average farm income 
(including products consumed on the farm). Nevertheless, the part-time owners 
had the higher average of total net income, because of their high nonfarm 


earnings. 


TABLE 5.- Percentage distribution of farm operators by amount of net worth, 
by type of farm operator, mid-1949 


Full-time farners=/ Part-time farmers@/ All farm 
Net worth operators 
Owners Tenants Owners Tenants 

Dollars Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Under 500.... 18 0 11 2 
500 - 2,499 . 11 41 8 59 15 
2,500 nas 7,499 ° 34 28 41 23 35 
7,500 14,499 ° 28 29 ~ 26 
14,500 - 49,499 . 22 20 3 19 
49,500 and over . 5 3 
Total .... 100 100 100 100 100 


1/ Operators whose income is derived chiefly from farming. 

2/ Operators whose income is derived chiefly from other sources. 
By Excluding share croppers and managers. 

4/ Less than 0.5 percent. 
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When the operators are further classified by size of farm operated, 

as in the remainder of table 6, the disparity in total net income averages is 
even greater. It is also shown that where the two groups are operating farms 
of comparable size the part-time owners not only have the larger average income 
but also the stronger average financial condition. That the part-time owners 
should have larger asset and net worth averages for each size-of-farm break- 
down and yet have smaller averages as a group reflects the fact that a smaller 
proportion were large-scale operators than was true of the full-time owners. 


It also appears from table 6 that small-scale farming in Virginia gen- 
erally is not very profitable. The full-time owners operating less than 30 
acres had relatively low incomes on the average, and those operating 30 to 99 
acres did little better. Even with a liberal allowance for underreporting, 
these income data indicate that many of the full-time operators of small units 
received only meager returns from their work. 


One indicated solution of the low-income problem among these small-scale 
farmers would be a further shifting into off-farm employment - provided off- 
farm employment opportunities are available to them. By combining both farn- 
ing and nonfarming pursuits the part-time farmer groups earned relatively sub- 
stantial incomes; even those on farms of less than 30 acres had a relatively 
high total net income average. 


Another possible plan for many of the low-income farmers to follow, 
particularly for the better managers among them, would be to increase the size 
of farm operated. Not all farmers on units of less than 100 acres had low 
incomes in 1948; neither did all those on units of 100 acres or more have high 
incomes. Nevertheless, the income data in table 6 indicate that increases in 
farm size would in general be beneficial for the 62 percent of full-time owners 
(and 55 percent of full-time tenants) who were operating less than 100 acres. 


Uses of the Survey Data 


The preceding tables and charts have been presented not only for their 
direct value as 4 brief factual report on some of the survey findings but also 
for the indication they give of the many purposes for which data of this kind 
can be used. 


The two balance sheets give an over-21l or global view of the financial 
condition of Virginia agriculture and of the farm operators, and the subgroup 
averages and frequency distributions outline the individual differences in 
financial conditions, the net effects of which are summed up in the balance 
sheet aggregates. For those whose interest in the financial aspects of Vir- 
ginia agriculture is general, these two types of information may give a suf- 
ficient summery of the outstanding features. 


Eowever, much additional information is available from the survey date. 
It is possible to analyze more thoroughly the financial differences according 
to tenure, full- or part-time operation, ani size of farm; and also to show 
the Gifferences associated with type of farm operated, age of operator, section 
of Virginie in which the farm was located, ani the like. The possibilities are 
mumerous, end the date allow analysis to be pinpointed on many of the special 
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problems in which researchers, teachers, county agents, lenders, and others 
are interested. 


The survcy data also establish a statistical "bench mark" from which 
changes over @ period of time can be measured. These changes can be measured 
by comparing frequency distributions or balance sheets, or both, but the bal- 
ance sheet construction is particularly valuable in this connection. Although 
the assets and the debts can be ascertained on an independent basis, the equity 
figures, being residual amounts, can be known only by a balance sheet procedure. 


The Virginia survey findings can also be compared with data gathered in 
a similar way in other States, to show geographical differences in the finan- 
cial condition of agriculture. Ideally, comparisons of this nature should 
grow out of surveys not only uniform in method but also simultaneous in timing, 
and it is hoped there may soon be instances in which two or more States are 
conducting such research at the same time. However, © relatively small dif- 
ference in timing might not be important. 


Unfortunately neither of these latter two uses of the survey findings 


"4s fully available to Virginia researchers at this time. The 1949 balence 


sheets are the first constructed in that State. They are also the first in 
the United States to be constructed entirely from survey data, , A balance sheet 
of the agricultural industry of Minnesota has been published,l/ but a Virginia- 
Minnesota comparison does not appear to be valid because of methodological 
differences, as well as some difference in the items included in the two bal- 
ance sheets. 


Data from State surveys may also prove useful in sharpening some of 
the estimates included in the national Balance Sheet of Agriculture put out 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The Virginia findings - frequency 
distributions and averages as well as the aggregates - are currently being 
studied for their significance in this respect. 


Technical Note on Comparison of Expanded Survey 
Data with Other Data 


Table 7 shows a comparison of the expanded survey data with check data 
which are identified in the table. It should be remembered that data from all 
these sources are subject to error or lack of full coverage. No data of un- 
questionable accuracy are available for check purposes. 


In general, it appears that the expanded survey data are within suffi- 
ciently close range of the check data to warrant confidence in their reason- 
ableness. However, it seems probable that the farmers included in the survey 
underreported their 1948 incomes. There are no check data with which to com- 
pare the reported nonfarm incomes, but the reported farm incomes (gross) fell 
short by about 21 percent of the BAE estimate for Virginia of gross farm 
receipts plus Government payments. 


]/ Cox, Rex W. and Waite, Warren C. Financial Structure of Minnesota Agri- 
culture, Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 402, March 1949. 
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TABLE 7.- Comparison of survey data and other data 


Survey Other Source and date of a 
Item date date other data a 
Thou- Thou- 
h sands | sands 
ty 1. Farm land operated, exclud- 15,584} 15,589) Census of Agriculture, 1945 
re. ing acreage operated by | 
managers 
2 2, Farm operators, by size of a 
farm operated, excluding 
managers and share a 
croppers 
S» Under 30 acres .... . MWumber 56| Census of Agriculture, 1945 
30-99 acres ...... # do. 56 56 do. 7 
100-219 do. 3 do. 
220 acres and over — do. 1 15 do. a 
3. Value of farm land and Census of Agriculture, 1940, 7 
buildings, excluding adjusted for increase shown 
manager-operated land .. Dollars |1,438,000/1,380,000| by BAE index of land values2/ 
- 4. Value of livestock on Agricultural Estimates, USDA, 
225,000] 198,000} Jamary 1, 1949 1 
5. Value of crops and live- Bureau of Agricultural 
stock marketed plus Economics 1/ 
Government payments, ve 
6. Farmer-owned demand Estimate by Federal Reserve 7 
65,000} 105,000} Board, Jamary 31, 1949 
7. Farm-mortgage debt owed Burean of Agricultural Economics i 
by owner-operators ... do. 85,000 80,000 (total farm-mortgage debt 
minus estimate for tenant- 
and manager-operated farms) a 
8. Farm-mortgage loans of 
commercial banks and 
the Federal land bank. 
' (Survey data are for 
1 farm operators only; 
the other data are for 
all owners) 
Commercial banks ... . do. 46,229) 27,805) Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, July 1949 
Federal land bank and Farm Credit Administration, 
Commissioner loans... do. 7,929 8,983, daly 1949 
r 9. Non-real-estate loans to 
: farmers held by commercial 
banks and production 
credit associations 
(survey data are for farm 
operators only; other 
data are for all bor- 
rowers) 
Commercial banks do. 27,600} 30,910) Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, July 1949 4 
Production credit Farm Credit Administration, a 
associations ..... do. 4, 300 7,072) duly 1949 
1/ Value reduced by 4 percent to eliminate manager-operated farms. j 
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There may also have been some underreporting of liquid assets, although 
this is not certain. Checking accounts, the only tyne of liquid asset for 
which comparative data are available, may not be far out of line, as these 
accounts in Virginie are usually lower at midyear than at the end of January. 
Moreover, devosits reported by depositors are always lower than those reported 
by banks because of outstanding checks which have not reached the banks. 


With respect to the figures on farm debts there is no evidence of 
underreporting. The survey figure for farm-mortgage loans held by commercial 
banks is much too high, although the figure for total farm-mortgage debt cor- 
responds fairly closely to the check date. Part of the large volume of mort- 
gege debt attributed to banks may result from farmers' failure to distinguish 
precisely between banks acting as lending agents for others and banks acting 
as lending principals on their own accounts. It is also possible that farmers 
aid not take into consideration instances in which banks made collections on 
mortgage notes they had sold to other investors. 


Production Credit Associations.- The production credit associations 
have been maling consistent progress toward the goal of complete member- 
ownership by farmers and stoclkmen. When the associations began operations in 
1933-34 they were almost completely capitalized by the Government-owned pro- 
duction credit corporations, which had a total stock ees of $90,056,450 
in capital stock of the associetions at the end of 1934. As the investment of 
member-stockholders and accumulated earnings increased, the associations pro- 
gressively retired substantial amounts of stock owned by the corporations so 
that on June 30, 1950, Government investment in the associations had been 
reduced to $18,066,000. 


Progress in member-ownership of the 2ssociations is shown by table l, 
which contains figures as of the end of 1943 and 1946 compared with June 30,1950. 


TABLE 1.- Summary of operations of production credit system 


Item Date 
Dec. 31, 1943/Dec. 31, 1946|June 30, 1950 
Number of production credit 
523 504 
Number of stockholders ....... 338,000 383,000 4.61 000 
Capital stock owned by members 
Total accumlated earnings ..... 28,526,000 38,650,000 61,127,000 
Total accumulated earnings plus 
member-owned stock .......-. | 55,159,000 | 76,726,000 | 128,320,000 
Production credit corporation- 
| 130,929,000 | 122,624,000 | 146,386,000 
Number of production credit associa- 
tions completely member-owned .. | - 12 134 


After 10 years of operation the first production credit association repaid 
all its Government capital at the end of 19/4, 


tions neh retirec all Government capital and were completely owned by their men- 
vers. “any other essociations ere approaching this goal and look forward to re- 
tiring the remainder of the Government-owned stock within a reasonable time. 


By June 30, 1950, 134 associa- 
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RURAL HOMESTEAD AND VETERANS' EXEMPTIONS IN PROPERTY TAXATION 
Daniel W. Burch 


At present, 14 States (table 1) have provisions for homestead exemptions 
and 26 States (table 2) exempt veterans' property from taxation up to a stated 
amount, depending upon disability, residence, or other considerations.1/ Home- 
stead and veterans' exemptions, although independent of each other in most 
States, are both analyzed here because of their importance to rural taxpayers. 
In most cases, the exemptions are granted on both urban and rural property. 
This paper, however, is limited to a discussion of exemptions of rural property 
from taxation. It includes a summary of the important legal provisions and 
their fiscal significance, and a short analysis of the effects of these exemp- 
tions on taxpayers and governments. 


During the depression of the 1930's, property tax levies were relatively 
stable, but farm income declined sharply. Farmers found it difficult to pay 
their property tax levies from available income and tax delinquency increased. 
Homestead exemption statutes were enacted largely as relief from these high tax 
levies on small farms and homes. Veterans’ exemption statutes, in contrast, 
enacted shortly after the Civil War, had as their principal purpose partial 
compensation for the inconvenience, sacrifice, and reduced earning ability. 
caused by military service in time of war. 


A rural homestead is usually thought of as an area of land with build- 
ings that is owned and occupied as a home, and cultivated as a means of liveli- 
hood. For purposes of tax exemption, a homestead mst be owned and occupied by 
a legal resident of the State. Legal residence requirements vary from State to 
State; Iowa, for example, requires that the owner live on the homestead for at 


least 6 months of each year for which exemption is claimed.2/ In most instances, 


the owner must have made at least partial payment on the purchase price of the 
homestead in order to qualify for exemption. In West Virginia, however, resi- 
dential farm property, whether occupied by the owner or bona fide tenant, 
receives a preferential tax rate.3/ 


A veteran, as commonly understood, is an individual, male or female, 
who has served in the armed forces of the United States for a specified mini- 
mum period during time of war and has received an honorable discharge upon 


1/ Homestead exemption in Arkansas is not effective. Although the homestead 
exemption law is still part of the Arkansas Code, the legislature repealed 
(effective December 31, 1947) the State property tax, which was the only levy 
to which the exemption applied. North Dakota exempts the value of farm struc- 
tures located on agricultural lands and is therefore included as a homestead 
exemption State. Vermont, although it is not included in table 1, permits 
towns to exempt new dwelling houses from property taxation provided total 
assessed value does not exceed $5,000. 

Among the States granting preferential tax treatment to veterans, a 
dozen exempt all of them, but only those who are disabled or incompetent are 
given special treatment in the remaining States. 

2/ Iowa Code, Ch. 425. 

3/ West Virginia Code, Sec. 756. 
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Table 1.- Rxemptions of rural homesteads from real property taxation 


Year present Tegel besis amount T Levies included 
State lew first of of | ia Other provisions 
1936 8 $2,000 assessed value State taxes only 
and acres 
Arkansas 1938 $2,000 assessed value State taxes only | The State property tex 
| was December 
1947 
195 ° $5,000 assessed value State and local taxes Flerida Supreme Court has 
except special assesements | ruled that taxes to service 
prior debt are not exempt 
Beorgia ..cceecesescesees 1938 ° $2,000 assessed value State, local, and school The General Assembly may 
taxes except taxes to lower exemption to 91,250. 
service debt Some consolidated school 
districts are exempt by 
legislative acts 
TOUR 1937 8 Up to mills on aul Receipts from State income 
$2,500 assessed value and sales taxes are used to 
acres reimburse counties for taxes 
on exempt properties 
DRUANEED. scisccseccscecss 195 c $2,000 assessed value State, parish, and special | Receipts from State income, 
taxes alcoholic beverage, and 
public utility taxes are 
used to reimburse parishes 
1 | for taxes on exempt property 
193% 8 law provides for sssess-| All 
| ing homesteads at 20 | 
i | percent of true value 
| to $4,000 and 33 1/3 ! i 
| percent on excess, and | | 
| State taxes are exept | | 
| w to $4,000 true value | | 
| except for prior debt | 1 
| service ; 
Mississippi ........---.- 1938 8 $5,000 assessed values | State taxes; taxes levied | The legislature appropriates 
and 160 acres for current county ex- money from general fund te 
| | penses, roads, schools, and| reimburse counties aad 
| | maintenance; and current school districts for taxes on 
| | exp of separat exempt properties 
municipal echool districts 
Borth Dakota ...........- 1919 8 | 
lecated en agricultural | | 
| 
Oklahoma .-...---eeeeeeee 1937 | c $1,000 assessed value j= levies except those for| The constitution prevides 
| prier contracts and debt | that the exemptions shall be 
| | | service in force not less than 20 
| | | years and that the exemption 
may be increased but 
| 
South Dakota .......---. J 1937 | 8 aseessed value State taxes only 
and 16 acres 
Texas 1933 | assesset values State taxes only After January 1, 1951 "no 
| acres State tax shall be levied for 
| general revenue e 
| Counties may levy taxes with 
$3,000 homestead exempticn 
| for fare-te-market roads ant 
fleod contrel up to, per 
us 
West Virginia ....... 1933 ‘The preferential maximun| 41) 
Tate te owners and 
| tenants whe cocupy ané | 
i | cultivate rural lands is/ | 
| $21.00 per $100 of | 
| assessed values compared | 
| | with $1.50 for other | | 
| rural lands 
Wyoming 1935 $500 asseeved value jan | Counties are reimbursed by 
| State Board of Bqualisation 
| fer taxes on exempt preper- 
| | | | ties. The slature 
| apprepriated $1,250,000 for 
| thie purpese fer the peried 
Hi i 1949-1951 
1 
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completion of service. In a particular State statute, however, this definition 
of those who receive veterans' preference may vary considerably. For example, 
in California, veterans or their “widows, widowed mothers, or pensioned widows" 
are exempt, as are the children of deceased veterans in Louisiana. In Idaho, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Vermont, all veterans of the Spanish-American, 
Civil, and earlier wars and only disabled veterans of World Wars I and II are 
given preferential treatment. New Mexico, on the other hand, exempts only 
veterans of World Wars I and II, and the Louisiana law applies only to veterans 
of World War II. In Maine, veterans who are 62 years of age or older receive 
the same exemption as disabled veterans. 


Provisions of Homestead Exemption Statutes 


The more important provisions of State statutes that deal with homestead 
exemptions are shown in table 1. Of the States listed, three at present exempt 
State property taxes only, six exempt at least part of the local tax levies, 
and four reimburse local governments for revenue lost through exemptions. 


In the first group, those exempting homesteads from State taxes only, 
the range of provisions is wide. In Alabama the maximum exemption is $2,000 
assessed value of property, in Texas $3,000, and in South Dakota $5,900. The 
acreage limits in these States are as follows: In Alabama none, in Texas 200, 
and in South Dakota 160. 


Another grouv of States, including Florida, Georgia, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, and West Virginia, exempts homestead property from most State 
taxes if any are levied, and from part or all of local property taxes. Florida 
has one of the largest maximum exemptions - $5,000 assessed value, which is 
applicable to all property tax levies except special assessments and taxes to 
service prior debts. In Georgia, homesteads valued up to $2,000 are exempt 
from most State, local, and school taxes. North Dakota exemots all farm struc- 
tures located on agricultural lands from local as well as from State levies. 

In Oklahoma, homesteads up to $1,900 of assessed value on 160 acres are exempt 
from all property taxation, except taxes to pay prior contracts and debt service. 
The classification of property in Minnesota grants owners of homesteads prefer- 
ential assessments, and in West Virginia preferential rates are allowed. In 
Minnesota, up to $4,900 of true value is assessed at 20 percent, and that part 
with a true value of over $4,000 at 33 1/3 percent. In West Virginia the maxi- 
mum rate on residential farm property, whether occupied and cultivated by 
owners or bona fide tenants, is $1.00 per $100 of assessed value compared with 
$1.50 per $100 of assessed value on other rural lands.4/ 


A third group of States - Iowa, Louisiana, Mississivpi, and Wyoming - 
exempt homesteads from all property tax levies and comoensate local governments 
by transferring revenue from State sources, such as appropriations from the 
general fund or receipts from specified taxes. Iowa grants a homestead exemp- 
tion credit up to 25 mills on the first $2,500 of assessed value on lands up to 


4/ The maximum rate on owner-occupied urban residences is also $1.00 per $100 
of assessed value, but the maximum rate on other urban land is $2.00 per $100 
of assessed value. 
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40 acres in area. Part of the receipts from State income, sales, and use taxes 
are transferred to county treasurers as a credit for revenue lost from home- 
stead exemptions. Parishes in Louisiana are reimbursed for revenue lost by the 
exemption of homesteads valued up to $2,000 and 160 acres. Under certain con- 
ditions, tax receipts are diverted from State income, public utility, and 
alcoholic beverage taxes. The Mississippi Legislature appropriates money from 
the general fund to compensate counties for exemptions on homesteads not ex- 
ceeding $5,000 of assessed value and 160 acres. In Wyoming, where a homestead 
is exempt on property valued up to $500 assessed value, the legislature appro- 
priates funds to reimburse counties for revenue losses. 


Provisions of Vetergns' Exemption Statutes 


The States that grant property tax exemptions to all veterans are 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Iowa, Louisiana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and Wyoming (table 2). The assessed 
value that may be exempt varies from $500 in New Jersey to $1,000 in California 
and Nevada, and $2,000 in Arizona, New Mexico, and Wyoming. In Iowa, veterans' 
exemptions vary with the wars involved; the upper limit of property tax exemp- 
tion for World War II service is $500; for World War I, $750; for the Civil War, 
$1,800; and for the Mexican War, $3,000. 


In sharp contrast with homestead exemption laws, the statutes of most 
States that grant exemption of veterans' property include both real and personal 
property. In addition, the exemptions usually apply to all property tax levies. 
In Maine, however, only town taxes are exempt. In Rhode Island, the exemption 
applies first to real and tangible personal property and then to intangible 
personal property. 


In the remaining States the property of disabled veterans is exempt in 
varying amounts, depending largely upon extent of disability. The upper limit 
of the exemption is $500 in Florida; $1,000 in Idaho, Indiana, and Oregon; 
$2,000 in Massachusetts and Michigan; $3,000 in Utah; $3,500 in Maine; and the 
exemption that is granted property of disabled veterans in South Carolina, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, and Vermont applies to all levies. The property of 
"incompetent" veterane is exempt up to $3,000 in Alabama, and it is entirely 
exempt in Montana. New York permits an exemption up to $10,000 in walue from 
taxes on property of a disabled veteran that was purchased with Government 
pension, bonus, or insurance fund. Oklahoma exempts veterans and widows of de- 
ceased veterans from taxes on personal property up to $200 assessed value. 


In a number of States the assessed value of a veteran's total property 
cannot exceed « certain amount to qualify for the exemption. For example, in 
Idaho, exemption is granted only if either the assessed value of a veteran's 
property or hie annual income is less than $3,600. In Arizona, California, 
Indieane, and New Hampshire, the assessed value of a veteran's property must be 
lese than $5,000 in order to qualify for an exemption. In Massachusetts, exemp- 
oo ie allowed only if totel property exclusive of mortgage does not exceed 

,900. 
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Most of the States require that the veteran be a legal resident only at 
the time the claim is filed. Arizona, however, requires that residence of 
World War II veterans mst have been established before September 1, 1945. New 
Mexico requires that World War I veterans mst have been residents before Jan- 
vary 1, 1934, and World War II veterans before September 1, 1947. In Wyoming, 
residence is required at the time of entry into the service. 


In a few States, veterans' exemptions are granted only if the property 
can be classified as a homestead. For instance, in Louisiana, veterans of 
World War II who own homesteads up to 160 acres are exempt up to $5,000 
assessed value for 5 years between 1947 and 1954. After this period, veterans 
will be given the same exemption as other homestead owners - $2,000. In 
Oregon, widows of veterans of the Civil or Spanish-American Wars can claim an 
additional exemption of $500 for proverty occupied as a homestead. The Massa- 
chusetts statute requires that the property be occupied as a home in order to 
qualify for exemption. 


In some States, veterans' exemptions are paid by transferring State 
revenues to local governments. Iowa appropriates from the general fund to 
local governments a military credit of not more than 25 mills for each dollar 
of exempt property. In Louisiana, reimbursements for veteran exemptions are 
made from the Property Tax Relief Fund to the parishes. Michigan appropriates 
money from the general fund to reimburse villages, cities, and townships for 
revenues that would be lost through veterans' exemptions. The Wyoming Legis- 
lature appropriated $1,800,000 for the period 1949-51 to reimburse the coun- 
ties for the revenue lost because of veterans' exemptions. 


ific H ° 


The effect of homestead and veterans' exemptions on assessed values and 
rates in the various States is difficult to analyse. Factors such as subdven- 
tions or other State aids, rate limitations, and assessment practices influence 
assessed values and tax rates; consequently, the published information on the 


subject is not entirely satisfactory for appraising the significance of these 
exemptions. 


The assessed value of exempt homestead property, the number of home- 
steads, and the revenue transferred from State sources, however, give some 
indication of the significance of homestead exemptions. For example, the 
assessed value of exempt homestead properties was 20 vercent of the total State 
assessed valuation in Alabama in 19465/ and 23 percent in Georgia in 1947.6/ 

In 1947, Iowa transferred $17,213,632 to local governments as compensation for 
442,336 homestead exemptions which had an average assessed value of $1,591.2/ 
In 1949, Louisiana transferred $12,846,991 to the parishes from State tax 


5/ Computed from Alabama Department of Revenue Report Oct. 1, 1942 to Sept. 
1946, p- 50. 

6/ Brooke, R. P. The Georgia Property Tax, Univ. of Georgia Monograph No. 7, 
January 1950, pp. 10-11. 

2/ Iowa Tax Commission. Report, 1948, op. 175-180. Rural homesteads were 
credited with $6,422,504. 
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receipts; the assessed value of exempt homestead properties was $394,711, 222, 
or 19 percent of the total assessed value-8/ In 1948, the Mississippi Tax 
Commission transferred $6,456,608 to local governments as reimbursement for 
296,334 homesteads with an assessed value of exemptions of $194 ,448,888.9/ 
Oklahoma in 1946 granted homestead exemptions to 333,771 individuals, and the 
assessed value of exemoted property was $244,248,268, or 13 percent of total 
assessed value.10/ In 1948, Wyoming transferred $612,563 to the counties as 
reimbursement for exemptions on homesteads which had an assessed value of 
$14,526, 143.11/ 


The effects of veterans' exemotions on assessed values and tax rates, 
similar to those on homesteads, are difficult to analyze. In 1948, Arizona 
granted exemptions to 16,401 veterans with an average assessed value of 
$917.62 and a total assessed valuation of $15,049,811.12/ In 1948, California 
exempted the property of 466,145 veterans who received an average exemption of 
$798. Of the total exempt assessed valuation of $500,316,354, veterans’ 
exemptions amounted to $372,066,624, or 3 percent of the total assessed valua- 
tionel13/ Exempted property of servicemen and of the blind in Connecticut 
amounted to $89,553,642, or 2 percent of the total assessed value in 1947.14/ 
In the same year, Iowa transferred $1,583,422 to local governments for exemp- 
tions granted to 109,008 veterans.15/ During 1948 the assessed value of 
property subject to veterans' exemptions in New Hampshire was $17,570,934,16/ 
and in New Jersey $75,570,93%4.-1 The assessed value of veterans' exemptions 
in Wyoming during 1948 totaled $16,684,998 or 6 percent of the real and ver- 
sonal property that was locally assessed.18/ 


ffects of 


The effects of homestead exemptions in Minnesota between 1936 and 1944 
are summarized as follows: 


In the first place, the law enforced a substantial reduction in 
taxes upon lower-valued, owner-occupied homes and farms. Secondly, 
the low rate of valuation given to homesteads appears to have re- 
tarded the delinquency and checked the forfeiture of such property. 
Third, the law apparently has encouraged home ownership and the 
construction of new homes for owner occupancy. These effects 


8/ Louisiana Tax Commission. Biennial Report 1948-1949, p. 220. 

9/ Mississippi Tax Commission Property Assessments and Ad Valorem Taxes, 
Service Bul. 38, January 1950, pp. 20, 30, and M4. 

10/ Oklahoma Tax Commission. Biennial Report July 1, 1946 to Jume 30, 1946, 
ppe 123-124. 

11/ Wyoming State Board of Equalization. Biennial Report 1947-1948. 

12/ Arizona State Tax Commission. Biennial Revort 1946-1948, p. 47. 

13/ California State Board of Equalization. Revort, 1948, v. 57. 

14/ Connecticut State Tax Commission. Assessment and Collection of Taxes, 
1948. Report of the State Tax Commissioner. Public Document 46. Taxation 
Document 318. 1949, p. 57. 

a State Tax Commission. Report, July 1, 1947 - June 30, 1948, po. 
New Hempshire State Tax Commission. Report, 1948, pp. 29-30. 

, iy New Jersey Department of Treasury, Divicion of Taxation, Report 1948, 

18/ Wyoming State Board of Equalization. Biennial Report, 1947-48, p. 86 
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encompass more than mere: tax advantage and involve social 
benefits of far-reaching consequence. 


The advantages of the homestead classification, nevertheless, 
were secured at a price... The shift in the burden of 
taxation from homestead to all other vroperty contracted the 
property tax base and also served to accelerate the delinquency 
and forfeiture of marginal real estate. Resultant increases in 
rates of taxation have tended to minimize the original tax 
advantage to homestead property and make ownership of non- 
homestead property progressively less desirable.19/ 


It seems reasonable to assume that the effects of veterans’ and homestead 
exemption statutes in other States are approximately the same as those in 
Minnesota. 


19/ Hatfield, R. E., and Sulerud, A. C., Homestead Preference in the Minne- 
sota Property Tax System, Natl. Tax Assoc. Bul., 1947, pp. 169-170. 


orts Completion of St on Capi in Ir tion.- The study 
"Capital Used in the Development of Newly Irrigated Farms on the North Unit, 
Desclutes Project" has been completed. This study was conducted cooperatively 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Department of Agricultural Economics of 
Oregon State College. The purpose of the study was to ascertain the amount 
and adequacy of the capital and credit used in the development of individual 
farms on the North unit of the Descimtes Reclamation project in central Oregon. 


The s was made in 1948 and covered 16 farms on which development 
was begun in 1945, 18 in 1946, 21 in 1947, and 5 in 1948. ‘The area developed 
rapidly; 78 percent of the irrigable acres were developed in the first year 
and 93 percent by the end of 3 years. 


The average capital invested by the end of 1948 was $206 per irrigable 
acre. This included $28 for purchase of land; $60 for land development and 
improvements; $80 for livestock, machinery, and other chattels; and $38 for 
living and operating expenses during the development period. This investment 
of $206 per irrigable acre put these farms on a going basis with an average 
of 88 percent of the irrigable land actually developed and with workable 
buildings, machinery, and livestock. In almost all cases, however, the set- 
tlers hoped to add to this investment, particularly improvements. 


The average borrowings were $85 per irrigable acre. But this figure 
had been reduced to $61 by the time of the study. One-fourth of the settlers 
said they could have made more rapid progress with more credit but the prog- 
ress actually made does not substentiate these statements. 


This study did not show maxinum credit use, as very few settlers were 
obliged to use credit to the maximun. 
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LIMITATIONS TO OBTAINING DEVELOPMENTAL CAPITAL IN AGRICULTURE 
Harald C. Larsen 


Considerably more developmental capital might be used advantageously 
in agriculture to increase the efficiency of farm units, to conserve land and 
other farm resources, and to develop more fully areas such as the Missouri 
and Columbia River basins. These improvements, conservation, and development 
would increase the real income of farmers ani would make possible a higher 
level of farm living. 


Many farmers are able to finance needed developments from their own 
resources or through existing facilities. They have enough liquid savings or 
they have sufficient equity in their farms to provide an adequate base for 
credit. But many farmers cannot raise such capital in adequate amounts or on 
terms and conditions suitable for their needs. In some instances, they cannot 
obtain enough credit because they have already borrowed up to the maximum 
permitted by lenders or the additional amount of available credit would not 
be sufficient to accomplish their purpose. In other instances, they may be 
able to borrow enough to meet their needs, but repayment conditions may not 
fit the expected future incomes, and other features may not be appropriate. 


A large number of these farmers need to expand their resources for more 
efficient production. Some need to shift to more profitable farm enterprises. 
Others need to make major changes in their operations, such as conversion from 
dry-land to irrigation farming. Still others would benefit from conservation 
practices that require capital outlays. Many of these needs for developmental 
capital are of long standing, but a substantial part can be attributed to 
recent technological advances in agricultural production and to the higher 
prices that farmers must pay for new machinery and other facilities. 


It is true that the actual demand for developmental capita] may be con- 
siderably less than the undoubtedly substantial need for it. Unfortunately, 
farmers are content to continue their operations on an inefficient basis 
if thereby they can avoid change. Others, who are not averse to change and 
would welcome an opportunity to increase their incomes, have neither the tech- 
nical knowledge nor the managerial ability to profit from larger applications 
of capital to their operations. This lack is not necessarily a barrier to 
the successful use by them of developmental funds if technical advice and 
management services are made available to them. Moreover, there are many who 
need, want, and can successfully apply such capital. A considerable segment 
of agriculture, therefore, could be raised to a higher level of efficiency if 
funds were available for the purpose. This paper considers the limitations 
of current facilities and the possibilities of adapting the financial mecha- 
nism to make such funds more readily available to those farmers who need then. 


What Is Developmental Capital? 


As "developmental capital" does not necessarily convey a precise mean- 
ing to everyone, it should be given some prefatory consideration. The term as 
used here refers to funds that are to be invested in improvements yielding 
returns over a period of years and made for the purpose of enhancing the 
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efficiency of individual farms. Efficiency may be defined in various ways, 

put here it refers to maximizing the net income of the farm. Sometimes this 
may be better accomplished by @ shift to another enterprise rather than by 
maximizing output per unit of input for the current enterprise. Developmental 
capital may be invested in land, farm machinery, and livestock, or in hired 
labor so long as these investments accomplish the developmental intent. It 

may be obtained through borrowing, through equity investments, or even from 
subsidies or gifts. Risk does not distinguish developmental capital from other 
forms. The risk in a particular developmental investment may be as high or as 
low as in investments made for any other purpose, as it depends mainly upon 

how the development is conceived, appraised, and carried out. It probably 
averages somewhat higher because returns may be far in the future and the prob- 
lems connected with the new developments may be strange to the management. 


Impediments to the Expansion of Equity Capital 


Developments on a farm can be financed either through an increase in 
equity capital or an increase in debt. Worth-while developments can be 
financed through savings accumulated by the owner or through the purchase of 
a farm or an interest in a farm by an outside investor who is financially 
better able to improve it than is the seller. In either case, there are many 
impediments to the expansion of equity capital for developmental purposes. 


A major limitation to more rapid progress in developing farms is the 
unequal ability of farmers to save. Although a large part of the developmental 
work on farms has resulted from the gradual "plowing back" of farm earnings, 
often those whose farms are most in need of development, have saved little and 
have the least ability to save. At the other extreme, many farmers who are 
able to save substantial amounts already have well-developed farms. Thus the 
savings of farmers, particularly those of the lower-income group, do not pro- 
vide sufficient funds for making needed improvements. 


The financing of farm developments with equity capital from nonfarm 
sources is also limited by the amount of the investment that is required. In 
order to buy a farm of any consequence and improve it, an "outside" investor 
must have thousands of dollars to invest, whether he proposes to pay for the 
farm entirely with cash or to buy it subject to mortgage. In addition, he 
should have a considerable technical knowledge of farming, and should be pre- 
pared to assume risks which often exceed those assumed when investing in 


corporate securities. Such investors are not numerous. Hence the development 
of farms is only occasionally financed in this way. 


Even if an "outside" investor has bought a farm and is financially able 
to improve it, he may be discouraged from developing it because it will probably 
be operated by & tenant. In many instances, working arrangements between land- 
lord and tenant are not conducive to the development of an efficient farming 
unit. The landlord may be unacquainted with farming or unwilling to make 
developmental investments unless he lives near the farm and can actively par- 
ticipate in its management. Even if he lives nearby, he may have neither the 
time nor the inclination to develop his farm. A tenant, on the other hand, 
may know what improvements are necessary tut he may be unwilling to make the 
more permanent ones because his lease may run for too short a term and no 
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arrangements may have been provided for compensating him for his investments 
should he subsequently leave. This problem has been widely recognized. 


Limitations to Borrowing 


In addition to limitations to financing farm developments through equity 
capital, there are also limitations in the prevailing practices of extension of 
credit for these purposes. 


Appraisal Standards.- One of these is that appraisal standards of many 
lenders do not reflect the future income potential of the farm which is likely 
to result from proposed developments. Too much emphasis is usually attached 
to the value of the real estate or to other security as it is constituted 
before improvements are started. For instance, if a farmer without a consid- 
erable preexisting equity should need capital to shift from a dry-land to an 
irrigated farm, he would have difficulty in borrowing it, even though there 
were no question as to the capacity of the farm, once irrigated, to earn an 
adequate return. Most appraised values are established on the basis of the 
real estate as constituted at the time of tppraisal. For example, in a re- 
cently published appraisal manual a large institutional lender states that its 
policy is to base farm loans on normal agricultural values, but that these 
values should be consistent with normal incomes and perquisites for the farm 
under its present development .4 In summarizing the factors that enter into 
what he terms basic and loan values, a prominent appraiser of farm real estate 
concludes that anticipations should not be considered.© 


It is probable that many lenders will in practice go beyond the point 
indicated by these statements, particularly if they can control the disburse- 
ment of the loan funds or if the developments contemplated will soon take 
tangible form such 4s a new barn or other improvements of widely recognized 
utility. For instance, in its appraisal manual the Farm Credit Administration 
indicates a willingness to consider values of this kind provided similar devel- 
opments have proved themselves in the area. The Farmers Home Administration 
also recognizes the importance of future capital developments. It grants loans 
large enough to cover the purchase price of a farm and the cost of approved 
improvements. In some instances lenders are willing to support developmental 
loans indirectly on a commitment basis. This permits borrowers to obtain 
temporary financing from another lender on the basis of a commitment to refi- 
nance the loan when developments have been completed. But this practice has 
been applied within narrow limits and by only a few lenders. 


Regardless of these practices, @ farmer who has @ maximum or near- 
maximum loan under present standards may find it difficult to obtain additional 
credit for those developments that may not immediately become tangible secu- 
rity, even though the income added as a result of the improvements would make 
both loans easier to repay. 


1/ Appraising Farms for Loans, Equitable Life Assurance Society of United 
States, 1948, p. 6. 
2/ Bailey, Rex R. The Appraisal of Farms Operated under the Missouri Bal- 


anced Farming Program, Amer. Soc. Farm Managers and Rural Appraisal Jour., 
Vol. 12, No. 2, October 1948. 
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Some studies have been made that indicate the desirability of including 
future farm developments in appraising the amount of credit to be extended. 
A well-lmown study of bank credit for instituting soil conservation practices 
recommends that these costs be considered 4 justifiable addition to the value 
of the property. According to a study of the application of capital to 
farms in Johnson County, I1l., "the money available for family living on typi- 
cal farms can be approximately doubled aay ine repayment of a loan at 5 percent 
interest for farm improvement purposes. A life insurance company reports 
a satisfactory experience in lending for agricultural developments including 
the subdivision of large Texas tracts, the development of irrigation in Colo- 
rado, and others .2/ 


Maximum Loan Requirements.- A further limitation to borrowing for devel- 
opmental purposes is to be found in the rule of thumb "loan to value" maxima. 
The Federal land banks are not permitted by statute to lend more than 65 percent 
of the normal agricultural value. National banks may lend up to 50 percent of 
the appraised value if the loan is to be paid back in a 1 sum within 5 years, 
or up to 60 percent if the loan is to be amortized so that percent will be 
repaid at the end of 10 years. Life insurance companies are limited by State 
laws to maximum loans of 50 to 66 2/3 percent of the appraised value. Ina 
very large proportion of the cases these loan limits determine the amount of 
the loan. 


The purpose of these restrictions is to limit the loan risks which a 
lender who deals with other people's money will accept. As such they seem 
justified, but they measure only indirectly and not very accurately the abil- 
ity of the borrower to repay a loan and they often prevens loans which would 
greatly increase the debt-paying ability of the borrower .0/ 


Term of Loan.- Farmers have a relatively permanent investment in machin- 
ery, livestock, supplies, etc., yet credit extended for the purchase of most 
of these items is on a short-term basis. Even after several renewals, repay- 
ment of a loan is often required before the capital investment has had a chance 
to pay out. In effect, many farmers are required to amortize their investments 
in chattels at a rate which is excessive from the standpoint of the rate of 
depreciation, of obsolescence, or of replacement through the accummlation of a 


3/ Francis, Darryl R. Bank Credit for Soil Conservation. Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, March 1947. a 

4/ Luttrell, C. B. The Use of Capital to Increase Farm Returns in Johnson . 
County, Illinois. Illinois Farm Economics, Nov.-Dec. 1948. 

5/ Edmiston, Henry H., and Carpenter, Harry R. Insurance Funds Help to 7" 
Develop New Areas. The Eastern Underwriter, Part 2. The Life Insurance Sales- 
manship Edition, 1949. 

6/ In some cases, & farmer who is just beginning to develop his business may 
have a promising income potential either from the farm itself or from an out- 2 
side source. This latter factor was recognized in loans made by the Land Bank : 
Commissioner as the prudent investment principle, but it was canceled when the 
authority of the Commissioner acting for the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
to make new loans was not renewed. In other cases, farmers may have security 
for loan purposes but the entire income may be needed for farm and living 
expenses — hence there is no debt-paying capacity. 
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sinking fund. Too rapid liquidation of a loan early in the developmental 


stage often seriously retards farm developments and impairs the ability of a 
farmer to repay the loan later. 


A similar difficulty arises in connection with the application of the 
amortization principle on long-term loans. When a loan is amortized under 
current practice, the periodic payments of interest and principal may be 
either large at the beginning, decreasing as the loan ages, or each periodic 
payment may be identical throughout the term of the loan. As developments and 
improvements in agriculture may take several years, and as returns from such 
developments accrue gradually, some method of deferring principal payments for 
several years, or of making initial payments small and increasing them on a 
graduated scale over several years, would be beneficial. It is perhaps some- 
what inconsistent to require repayments of principal from a farmer while he 
is in need of additional capital to complete a desirable development. 


Many farmers do not want their loans to run for long periods. Their 
financial condition is such that short-term loans can be repaid without jeop- 
ardizing needed developments. But others are not so fortunate. Some lenders 
are meeting this problem by offering "open-end" mortgages, or lines of credit 
whereby farmers can repay a part of their debt when conditions are favorable, 
or they may borrow up to the maximum when more funds are needed. It would 
seem that this practice should be greatly extended. 


Additional difficulties arise because the loans to farmers are made by 
several lenders on various terms that may or may not dovetail with each other 
and with the farmer's income. In cases of major improvements, it might be 
more appropriate to consider the farm firm as an entity, not only in estab- 
lishing the term of the loan so that maturities will be timed to available 
income, but in arranging other conditions of the loan.L/ If this were done, 
there would be only one appraisal, one loan, one interest rate, one term, and 
one method of repayment. The entire farm, its land, equipment, livestock, and 
other assets, whether currently available or obtained out of loan proceeds, 
could be used as the security for the loan. 


Variable Repayments.- The fear of encountering a series of low annual 
incomes deters many farmers from planning improvements, and many investors 
from extending credit when they do not have ample physical assets to secure 
their loans. A true method of variable repayments whereby income in good 
years, whether or not those years occur first in sequence, may be used to make 


payments on debts in periods of low income would be a distinct advantage to 
the borrower. 


These variable repayments, however, are seldom favored by lenders. They 
might be made more attractive through an insurance of mortgages whereby a ten- 
porary default in repayments by the borrower would be made good by the insur- 
ance fund, which would be reimbursed later when the farmer-borrower is able. 


A combination of these two practices is now being used by the Farmers Home 
Administration. 


U In determining the income available for debt repayment, adequate allowance 
should be made’for the accumulation of @ sinking fund for replacement. 
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Loan Disbursements.- Disbursements of loans, similarly, should be on a 
flexible basis. As indicated earlier, many farm developments require capital 
inputs over a number of years. A farmer may not need to borrow the full 
amount of the farm development at the beginning, yet he will want to be sure 
that once the plan is put into operation the funds will be available as needed. 
Such a flexible-disbursement loan, or line of credit, would be an adaptation 
and expansion of the budgeted-loan principle already successfully used by 
production credit associations. 


Suitability of Debt Instruments.- A significant deficiency in agricul- 
tural credit facilities is the restricted use which is made of a debt instru- 
ment that is standardized as to risk and is attractive to investors by reason 
of suitable size, maturity, and marketability. This general deficiency was 
recognized in the legislation that established the Federal land banks, and 
authorized them to issue individual Federal land bank bonds or to participate 
in the issuance of consolidated Federal land bank bonds. But these advantages 
should be available to borrowers from other lenders as well. 


Investment factors such as standardization of risk, size of denomina- 

tions, liquidity, and availability of market facilities are of growing impor- . 
tance because of the trends in the pattern of savings. These developments 7 
strongly influence the supply of funds available for certain types of invest- 
ments. A significant trend has been the sharp rise in the amount of savings : 
that provide life and health insurance, old age retirement and survivorship 3 
benefits, and that are placed in trusts, savings and loan association accounts, . 
and bank accounts. This trend toward the institutionalization of savings [ 
greatly increases the demand for conservative investments, usually represent- E 
ing debt, that are standardized as to risk, readily marketable, available in 

large blocks, and that possess other desirable characteristics. 


Some Problems of Adapijing Credit Facilities 


The adoption of loan standards that would permit the extension of devel- 
opmental credit in adequate amounts is beset by numerous difficulties. One of 
these is the development of farm plans in sufficient detail so that lenders 
will have 4 basis for appraising the probabilities for future income. When a i 
home builder obtains 4 construction loan, it is based upon a set of blueprints - 
and specifications, usually drawn up by an architect. A similar blueprint of 
farm developments could be made by farm-management specialists. A farm-management 
service could be useful not only in drawing up these plans but, as in the case 
of the architect, in supervising their fulfillment. 


A second difficulty is that of forecasting future incomes with sufficient 
accuracy to make them a sound basis for determining the amount of a loan. Fore- 
casting future income is difficult; but it cannot be avoided, even in estab- 
lishing an appraised value for existing land and buildings. 


There are two major reasons for establishing a value on security: (1) & 
To reflect future repayment capacity and (2) to determine the recovery value ie 
in the event of foreclosure. No one value will do both, so that there are 


are Clements in value that do not reflect money income but do reflect personal 
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satisfactions. These elements are important to recovery value, but they pro- 
duce no income with which to repay debt. On the other hand, a "current" or 
"normal" value has little relation to the selling price of the security ina 
period of depression, when most foreclosures are likely to occur. Increased 
attention to smoothing out broad swings in the national economy, general sup- 
ports against disastrously low farm prices, and other programs to give greater 
stability to farm income, should make feasible a more direct approach to meas- 
uring the ability of a farmer to repay a loan. There is little point in estab- 
lishing a separate recovery value. If the income capacity of the farm or farm- 
er has been appraised correctly and a safety factor for unknown risks applied, 
the recovery value will be there regardless of temporary periods of low income 
or low land values. 


A third difficulty in adapting credit facilities to the developmental 
needs of farmers results from the character of the lending institutions. Many 
lenders hesitate to make loans on which principal repayments will not begin 
for a number of years because of their own obligations. Some lenders obtain 
their loan funds from the sale of bonds, on which interest and principal pay- 
ments must be met regularly; others, like banks and trust companies, obtain 
lomn funds from trusts and accounts that are subject to call and on which 
regular interest must be paid. To a degree life insurance companies must have 
liquid investments that yield regular income in order to meet indemnities. 
Nevertheless, most of the lenders mentioned have granted loan deferments in 
the past and they are usually in a position to postpone principal repayments 
for developmental purposes. 


Should developments of the type here envisaged be undertaken in a period 
when agricultural surpluses exist? In some respects, developmental capital 
would mitigate the surplus problem. It would enable some producers to shift 
to types of products not in surplus. It would reduce the costs of production 
for others, which in turn would make more of the production profitable at lower 
prices. At the same time it would eliminate many of the basic causes of soil 
mining and depletion as well as of poor housing and other inadequate facili- 
ties. As demand for agricultural commodities shifts and as technology advances, 
there will probably be further need for shifting capital resources on farms. 
This may require repeated additions of capital on some farms, and capital con- 
sumption without replacement, on others. 


The long-run benefits of greater productivity through the use of capital 
are seldom questioned, yet there is a tendency to feel that at times the coun- 
try is likely to produce at a rate in excess of the demand, particularly when 
price levels are inflated. Capital expansion on farms on an over-all basis 
should be given more encouragement in some periods than in others, as national 
agricultural programs should complement more general economic programs. 


Conclusions 


If the real income of farmers is to continue to expand, it seems neces- 
sary to increase the efficiency of many farms by providing more adequate 
amounts of developmental capital. Although many farm operators probably have 
sufficient capital for developmental purposes, many Others are badly in need 
of additional resources which they are unable to obtain. This presents a 
problem of considerable importance, for which at least a partial solution can 
be found. 
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An attempt should be made to explore the possibilities of adapting the 
practices of existing lenders to these special capital needs of farmers. If 
the extension of developmental credit is to be feasible, it will require an 
expansion in the number of competent farm-management experts to provide ade- 
quate management services and supervision in addition to appraisal services. 
Institutional lenders such as large commercial banks and life insurance conm- 
panies, for instance, might earmark loan funds and establish a farm-management 
service to supervise loans for this purpose. Smaller banks might cooperate in 
setting up an area loan fund and management service. This might also be done 
by production credit associations. To the extent that they are able to do so, 
lenders might give consideration to making one-package loans to those farmers 
who are in need of these services or to giving additional attention to a closer 
coordination of the various types of loans now under their jurisdiction. Loan 
services of the Farmers Home Administration might be adapted and expanded in 
this field. 


Further consideration might be given to methods of making the debt 
instrument more suitable to the investors. A wider use of approved mortgages 
as Collateral security for bonds of small denominations that are readily mar- 
ketable and that carry flexible terms might make more capital available to 
agriculture at a lower interest cost. 


A review of statutory or administrative regulations that limit the loans 
to a given percentage of the appraised value may reveal a method of making 
more developmental capital available to farmers ani of protecting the investors 
at the same time. This method might include amendments to permit the present 
value of future income from developments to be included in the appraised value 
or the substitution of a maximum ratio of loan payments to prospective income 
instead of a maximum ratio of loan to the value of the existing collateral 
security. 


Although it is probable that such changes in loan standards will take 
time, it seems clear that they might contribute considerably to agricultural 
efficiency. Moreover, they will contribute to employment of resources in other 
sectors of the economy if the country should be faced with another period of 
low economic activity, or if war should place great demands on agriculture for 
increased amounts of food and fiber with less manpower with which to produce it. 


Farm-Mortgage Credit in Alaska.- According to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, the Alaska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation with its 118 real estate 
mortgages outstanding in amount of $410,000 in the Matanuska area is the big- 
gest holder of farm-mortgage debt in Alaska. However, ARRC is not a present 
source of mortgage credit because its funds were largely exhausted in estab- 
lishing the Matanuska farm colony. The current payment status of the ARRC 
mortgages is only fair to good. 


The Farmers Home Administration has made five farm-ownership loans for 
about $50,000 in the Territory. Only very limited farm-mortgage lending is 
done by commercial banks and other private sources. As of March 1950, no farm 
loans of any kind had been insured by the Veterans Administration and no appli- 
cations had been received. 
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HAIL INSURANCE ON GROWING CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES L/ 
John C. Ellickson 


Beginning in 1880 and developing slowly until 1910, hail insurance on 
growing crops reached its first peak in 1919, when about 28 million dollars 
was paid in premiums on about 560 million dollars of insurance. With the drop 
in crop values and farm income following 1919, the volume of crop-hail insur- 
ance declined, reaching a low ae in the early 1930's. By 1942 it was again 
up to the 1919 peak, and by 1946 insurance in force reached a billion dollars. 
From 1947 to i9hg, American farmers paid more than 50 million in premiums each 
year for about 1 1/4 billion dollars of insurance against hail damage to their 
crops. This was more than 10 times that for the low point of the early 1930's 
and about 5 times the 1935-39 average. As crop values increased there was 
more to be insured, and with rising incomes more farmers felt that they could 
afford to pay premiums to protect themselves from possible hail loss. 


Types of Companies 


Crop-hail insurance is written by specialized crop-hail mtuals, 
general-writing mutuals which also offer other lines of insurance, stock fire 


companies, and State-operated hail insurance departments (sometimes referred 
to as State "funds"). 


Mutuals 


The practices of the first crop-hail mutuals were modeled after those 
of the farm fire mutuals. They wrote only crop-hail insurance, usually in one 
or @ few counties, carried no reinsurance, and did not attempt to build up 
reserves. At the end of the hail season the total amount of loss was deter- 
mined and an assessment was levied to pay both losses and operating expenses. 
If losses were in excess of any practicable assessment, available funds were 
distributed on apro rata basis; that is, payments on losses were scaled down 
by the ratio of net assessment income to losses incurred. 


But the probability of widespread crop damage from hail creates a risk 
for the insurer that is quite different from that created by fire on segregated 
farm buildings. It is more like the risk associated with windstorms, where 
losses may be light in some years but extremely heavy in others. Therefore it 
is necessary that there be a spread of premium income over a period of several 
years (larger reserves) in the case of both crop-hail ani windstorm insurance. 
The effect of this difference in the nature of the loss risk is indicated by 
the fact that only 15 of the 120 crop-hail mtuals organized before 1920 have 
survived, whereas most of the farm fire mutuals that have been organized are 
still functioning. 


1] The totals used in this article are substantially complete for the years 
1947 through 1949, although for a few companies it was necessary to estimate 
insurance in force from premiums received. Rough estimates have been made of 
total volume for the years 1920 through 1946. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 912, "Hail 
Insurance on Farm Crons in the United States," was the source used for all 
years before 1920. 
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In the light of this experience, the operating practices of many com- 
panies that write crop-hail insurance were modified. Some of the changes are 
listed below, not necessarily in order of importance or time of adoption: 


(1) In years of less than average losses a surplus was accumlated. 


(2) Reinsurance was carried against excessive loss to the company 
in any one season. 


(3) The risk was spread over as large an area as possible, usually 
not less than an average-sized State. 


(4) Other lines of insurance were added to help meet overhead 
expense and reduce the variability of annual loss ratios 
(amount of losses incurred divided by the amount of premiums 
received) . 


No record has been found of the failure of a mutual company, or even of 
prorated losses, when all of the above practices were followed. A number of 
mutuals following only the first two or three practices listed above have oper- 
ated successfully for more than 40 years and are now in excellent financial 
condition. In contrast, 6 of the 18 specialized crop-hail mutuals that oper- 
ated in 1948 with low reserves and no reinsurance were inactive in 1949. 


Since 1920 a number of general-writing mutuals, which wrote crop-hail 
insurance from the start, have been organized. Other long-established mutuals 
have added crop-hail to their lines of insurance, and several crop-hail mutuals 
that were formerly specialized have added other lines of insurance. All of 
these companies have built up reserves and, with one exception, they carry 
reinsurance if crop-hail premiums account for as much as one-sixth of total 
income. 


Stock Companies 


Crop-hail insurance is also written as an additional line by a small 
number of the stock fire companies. They usually spread their liability over 
several States by a process of transferring to, and accepting risks from, other 
stock companies and they also carry "catastrophe" reinsurance against unusually 
heavy losses in @ particular year. Premiums from crop-hail insurance make up 
only a small fraction of their total income. These safeguards combined with 
their statutory reserves permit them to pay all hail losses promptly without 
great strain on their total resources. Most of the stock companies pool their 
crop-hail experience as basic information for determining rates; they also 
cooperate in adjusting losses. 


State Hail Departments 


Six of the 10 Plains States have passed laws authorizing crop-hail 
insurance operations through State hail departments. The high point of their 
combined operations was reached in 1919. Some facts in the history of these 
departments appear in table 1. 
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TABLE 1.- State crop-hail insurance: Period of operation and amount of insurance 


in force, 6 States, in selected years, 1911-9 


Year Insurance in force 
State Maximum 
ss eased insurance | Maximum In 1949 
operations operations force 
— Million Million 
dollars dollars 
North Dakota . 1/ 1911 2/ 1919 86.9 26.6 
Montana ... 1917 2/ 1918 $.1 3.4 
Nebraska... 1918 1941 1919 12.0 --- 
South Dakota . 1919 1932 1919 39.5 ne 
Oklahoma .. . 1920 1921 3/ 3/ a 
Colorado... 1929 2/ 1930 1.4 3 


1/ Completely reorganized in 1919. 


2/ Operating in 1950. 
Not available. 


The 4 State hail departments that were operating in 1919 carried about 
139 million dollars insurance, or more than a third of the total for the entire 
country. By 1934, the insurance written by State funds had declined to 2 mil- 
lion dollars. Only 3 State departments functioned during the years 1947-9 
but their insurance had increased to an annual average of more than 30 million 
dollars. Even after this increase, the insurance carried by State departments 
made up only a tenth of the total volume of all classes of insurance carriers 
in the 10 Plains States, and less than 3 percent of the national total. 


In recent years, none of the State hail departments have equaled their 
early volume of business and three have been discontinued. All of the depart- 
ments have returned @ very high proportion of their premium income to farmers 
in the form of payments for losses. A large part of the savings in operating 
costs of these departments has been due to their plan of paying only nominal 
amounts for the sale of insurance, but this has also limited their volume of 
business. Moreover, various services are performed by State and county offi- 
cials at small cost to the hail department. 


The State hail departments have been Slow to adjust the level of their 
rates in the light of loss experience, or to vary them sufficiently by zones. 
Therefore there has been a general tendency for their business to come in- 
creasingly from counties in which loss ratios have been highest. Stated in 
another way, farmers in these counties recognized a bargain in insurance when 
they saw it, so that they did not have to be "sold." All of the systems have 
been forced to prorate their losses at some time during the period of opera- 
tions; tt the North Dakota department paid off the remainder of its 1923 
claims in 1924, and the Montana system eventually paid all of the loss claims 
incurred since 1919. The State hail department in North Dakota carried rein- 
surance for 1 year. WNo other State department has carried reinsrrance for any 
period. 
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crop-hail insurance. 


Volume of ‘Insurance by Types of Companies 
The first mutual crop-hail company was organized in Connecticut, in 


From that year until about 1915 similar companies carried most of the 
Since then stock companies have been in the lead. The 


proportion of total risks now carried by the three types of carriers varies 
greatly by areas - the State departments operate in only three of the Plains 
States and the mutuals are strongest in the North Central States located east 


of the Pleins States. 


by the three major classes of companies, by areas. 


TABLE 2.- Crop-hail insurance: 


Table 2 shows the amount of insurence carried in 1948 


Amount in force and percentage of total, 
by class of insurance companies, by areas, 1948 


Stock Matual State 
area companies companies departments 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Mil.dol.| cent |Mil.dol.| cent |Mil.dol.| cent |Mil.dol.| cent 

Ten Plains 

States 1/ .. 238 | 69.8 70 | 20.5 33 9.7 342 | 100.0 
Towa and 

Minnesota . . 109 | 37.6 181 62.4 0 0 290 | 100.0 
Illinois... 64 | 23.7 206 | 76.3 0) 0 270 | 100.0 
Five other 

North Central 

States 2/ .. 20 | 19.6 $2 | 80.4 0) 0 102 | 100.0 
Five tobacco 

States 3/ .. 110 | 86.6 17 | 13.4 fe) 0 127 | 100.0 
Three North- 

western 

States 4). . 88 | 91.7 8 8.3 0 0 96 | 100.0 
Twenty-two 

other States 94.1 2. 5.9. 0 34 __|_ 100.0 
United States 661 52.5 566 44.9 33 2.6 | 1,260 100.0 


1] The two tiers of States from Montana and North Dakota to New Mexico and 
Texas. 
2/ Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


ey Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
4/ Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 
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Trends by Areas and by Types of Companies 


Changes in the volume of crop—hail insurance have not been uniform over 
all parts of the country. In the 10 Plains States about 370 million dollars 
of crop-hail insurance was carried in 1919, or two-thirds of the United States 
total of about 560 million. By 1948, farmers in these States had only 341 
million dollars of insurance, or about 27 percent of the national total of 
1,260 million. The amount of risk carried by the State funds decreased from 
139 million dollars in 1919 to 33 million in 1948. Only 2 of the 65 special- 
ized crop-hail mutuals organized before 1920 are now operating. An additional 
26 specialized mutuals were organized by 1948, only half of which were func- 
tioning by 1949. ‘The few specialized mtuals in these States that built up 
reserves and carried reinsurance have been comparatively successful. The only 
generel-writing mtual domiciled in these States, that carries crop-hail risk, 
does so outside this area. 


Iowa and Minnesota are the leading States in number of crop-hail mtuals 
organized. But of the 43 that had been organized by 1919, only 13 were still 
opereting in that year, and only 8 of these remained by 1949. Meanwhile 11 
additional mutuals had been organized and 5 of these are still in business. 
About half of the surviving companies also write other lines of insurance. 
Farmers in these 2 States had nearly a fifth of the total crop-hail insurance 
in force in 1919, and about 23 percent in 1948. 


The largest increase in volume of crop-hail insurance has occurred in 
Illinois. This has been chiefly because of the efficient operation of a mtual 
company sponsored by @ national farm organization. This company in recent 
years has carried more crop-hail risk than any other company in the United 
States. At the same time, other companies also have greatly increased their 
business in Illinois, so that about a fifth of all the crop-hail insurance in 
the country is now carried in that State. 


In the remaining five North Central States, the volume of crop-hail 
insurance increased from about 33 million dollars in 1919 to 102 million in 
1948, Five of the nine crop-hail mtuals organized in these States before 
1919 are still operating, together with three of the five organized since then. 
Four other general-writing mutuals now domiciled in these States also write 
crop-hail insurance in the area. 


The most recent large increase in volume has teen in the tobacco-growing 
States, where insurance increased from 1} million dollars in 1919 to 127 mil- 
lion in 1948. Most of this insurance is written by the stock companies. Only 
two specialized crop-hail mituals were organized in these States and both were 
out of business by 1919. Four general-writing mutuals, domiciled in other 
States, also carry some crop—hail insurance in this area. 


A substantial increase in crop-hail insurance has occurred in recent 
years in the Northwestern States. The volume amounted to 18 million dollars 
in 1919 and increased to 96 million by 1948. A large part of the increase 
occurred in Washington State. No specialized crop-hail mutuals have been 
organized in this area, although a general-writing mutual fire company wrote 
crop-hail insurance there for a few years in the early 1920's and another, 
sponsored by a farm organization, began doing so in 1946. 
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TABLE 3.- Crop-hail insurance: Amount in force and percentage of total 
by areas, 1919 and 1948 


Amount in force oe 
State or area 1/ _ 
1919 1948 1919 1948 
Million | Million | 
dollars | dollars | Percent | Percent a 
Ten Plains States ... 370 341 66.2 27.1 q 
Iowa and Minnesota ...+-e-eee-s 106 290 19.0 23.0 
Five other North Central States a a 3p 102 59 8.1 
Five tobacco States 1 127 2.5 10.1 
Three Northwestern States ......- 18 96 3.2 7.6 
Twenty-two other States... 15 34 2.7 
559 1,260 |- 100.0 100.0 


1] See footnotes to table 2, p. 35. 


In the 22 remaining States, the volume of crop-hail insurance increased 
from 15 million dollars in 1919 to 34 million in 1948. Only 3 specialized 
crop-hail mutuals have been organized in these States, all in Connecticut, and 
only one is still functioning. Three general-writing mutuals, domiciled in 
other States, also do considerable crop-hail business in the area. 


Variation in Crop Losses 


Hail occurs with severe thunderstorms and in those sections of the coun- 
try where such storms are rare, as in parts of the Pacific Coast States, hail 
damage to crops is negligible. The amount of crop-hail insurance carried in 
relation to the total value of farm crops is probably smaller in California 
than in any other State. Hail damage in the northeastern querter of the coun- 
try is also low; in a number of States the average appraised loss from hail 
has been less than 1 percent for the last 30 years. At the other extreme, in 
some northeastern Colorado counties the average appraised loss is more than 
10 percent for the last 20 years, and in some other sections of the Great 
Plains the loss rate appears to be about as high. Even within comparatively 
small areas there appear to be important local differences, the nature of which 
is not yet fully understood. It might be necessary to have accurate records 
for as long as a century to demonstrate statistically that two adjacent local- 
ities have significantly different hail loss rates on the same crops. 


In addition to the geographic variations in hail loss rates, there are 
important differences in loss rates among crops. Shade-grown (cigar-wrapper) 
tobacco is more susceptible to hail damage than are other types of tobacco, 
but all types of tobacco apparently are more vulnerable than are small grains. 
Some vegetables and fruits also appear to be highly vulnerable, but in most 
areas not enough insurance on such crops is written to provide a stable expe- 
rience base. After severe losses on fruit in some areas, several companies no 
longer quote a rate on it. 
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Some of the mutual companies and the three State hail departments now 
operating keep a detailed record of their own experience, but the only source 
of Nation-wide data is the Crop—Hail Insurance Actuarial Association. This 
organization was set up by the stock companies for the purpose of pooling 
their crop-hail experience as a basis for making rates. Their records are 
the most detailed and accurate available on crop-hail insurance. The map in 
figure 1 is based on the premium rates charged on small grains in 1950 by the 
stock companies. The average loss rate may be assumed to be roughly half the 
premium rate, because the stock companies have paid out in losses about half 
of 8) premium income from crop-hail insurance. As more records on loss 
cost are accumlated, it may be expected that further local rate adjust- 
ments will be made. 


Compared with the stock company rates charged in 1919, there is a ten- 
dency for the lower rates to be reduced and for the higher rates to be in- 
creased. On small grains the rates varied from $2.50 to $16 per $100 of 
insurance in 1919, as compared with a range of $1.50 to $18.75 in 1950.2/ The 
rates have been reduced in almost all of the area east of the Mississippi 
River and generally raised in the high-risk area extending from the Panhandle 
of Texas to western North Dakota and eastern Montana. 


Variations in Losses by Years 


In addition to the differences in hail loss costs by crops and by areas, 
there is great variability between years. The records of a number of conm- 
panies in the last 25 years, with a large volume of insurance well distributed 
over a State, show that annual loss costs have ranged from as low as one-fifth 
to nearly three times the average. The loss costs most frequently reported by 
these companies were between 50 and 75 percent of their averages. The higher 
averages were the result of infrequent but very high losses. This variability 
in loss costs was one of the chief causes of failure of the many mutuals that 
attempted to operate on a post-loss assessment basis. Although 15 or 20 years 
of experience may be sufficient to establish average loss costs for a State, 
even 30 or 40 years of records do not appear to be enough for a county. 


A Sound Base for Premium Rates 


It is more difficult to establish an equitable base for crop-hail in- 
surance than, for example, fire insurance. Even when fire insurance premium 
rates are inequitable as between dwellings and barns, the inequity between 
farmers is partially canceled by the fact that most farmers insure both classes 
of property. In addition, the average premium for fire insurance is much lower 
than that for crop-hail insurance, perhaps a tenth as much, so inequities are 
less important. Furthermore, carriers of fire insurance on segregated farm 
buildings are not subject to widespread loss from the same event, and therefore 
fluctuations in their annual loss costs are relatively small. Under these 


2/ "Loss cost" refers to losses incurred as a percentage of insurance in 
force. 

3/ In States where crop-hail policies are written only under a deductible 
clause, for comparative purposes the rates were adjusted to a nondeductible 
basis. 
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HAIL INSURANCE RATES FOR 


PREMIUM 


PER $100 
INSURANCE 
C7$1.50- 2.99 
3.00- 4.99 
5.00- 6.99 
DATA ARE FOR STOCK COMPANIES, Fa 7.00- 8.99 
NON-DEDUCTIBLE BASIS fea 9.00-10.99 
: RANCE 
SOU NCTUARIAL ASSOCIATION 11.00 & over 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 47854-HX ousien OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
BAE 47854-HX 


conditions, a few years’ experience will indicate the probable average loss 
cost for fire insurance, whereas a much longer period is necessary for crop- 
hail insurance. 


A constructive first step in obtaining crop-hail statistics would be 
to keep an accurate record of total risk and appraised losses, by crops and 
by counties. The combined experience of most of the stock companies during 
the last few years has been tabulated in this way by the Crop-Hail Insurance 
Actuarial Association, and a number of States now require this information 
from all companies. The use of the experience of all companies would maxinize 
the insurance base upon which rates could be calculated (by crops and by coun- 
ties) and thereby reduce chance fluctuations in loss costs. Using available 
records for earlier years would also reduce the period of time necessary to 
build up a significant series of loss costs. 


In addition, reports from all companies on directly written business 
(before reinsurance) in each State, would make it easier to assemble area and 
national totals. The usual method of reporting to insurance commissioners on 
a net basis (after reinsurance) reflects the traditional emphasis of the State 
insurance departments on the financial condition of insurance companies rather 
than on operating results. An allocation of operating costs by kinds of 
insurance, even if arbitrary as to such items as overhead, would permit data 
to be shown in the annual reports that would be useful to the managers and 
policyholders of any company in judging its comparative efficiency. Moreover, 
a long-time record of the annual fluctuations in loss costs by classes of com- 
panies would provide a better basis for estimating the range of possible losses 


that should be covered by reinsurance and also the equitable premium cost of it. 


SMALL GRAINS IN 1950 : 
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Federal All-Risk and Crop-Hail Insurance 


All-risk insurance is designed to protect the basic investment in a 
crop against virtually all unavoidable risks. Unfavorable moisture and ten- 
perature conditions are mich more serious crop hazards than is hail damage. 
All-risk insurance mst be taken out before the crop is seeded, when the most 
reasonable expectation is for an average crop. The amount of insurance per 
acre has been limited to not more than 75 percent of the average yield, and 
recently was also restricted to the average cost of producing the crop in the 
area, If the crop is abandoned before harvest, the insurance protection is 
further reduced to reflect the fact that only part of the usual costs of pro- 
duction have ‘been incurred. Because all-risk coverage is based on production 
from the entire unit, severe damage to part of the crop may be offset by high 
yields on the remainder. As a result of these limitations, all-risk coverage 
often amounts to less than half the value of an average crop and in such cases, 
unless the yield were further reduced by other causes, no loss payment would 
be made if up to half of an average crop was destroyed by hail. 


On the other hand, hail insurance is generally written on an existing 
crop, often with better than normal prospects. Coverage by one company is 
usually limited to a value somewhat below that of an average crop, but there 
is ordinarily no objection to taking out insurance with other companies when 
this is justified by prospective yield and prices. The amount of loss payable 
is determined before harvest, and on the usual hail contract it is the amount 
of insurance multiplied by the appraised percentage of the crop destroyed. 


These differences emphasize the objectives of the two types of insur- 
ance. Protection against hail is incidental in one, but the chief purpose of 
the other. Hail insurance is often used as a supplement to all-risk insurance. 
With respect to insuring crop values above production costs, the sales liter- 
ature of one of the older mtuals correctly states that the two types of in- 
surance "are not competitive. ... There is a definite need in the farmers’ 
insurance portfolio for both." 


Bibliography on Social Security.- A bibliography dealing with the inclu- 
sion of farm people under social security issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in 1949 contains no reference to the amendment (P.L. 734, approved 
August 28, 1950) covering farm workers under the Social Security Act. ‘The 
bibliography is entitled "Social Security ani Related Insurance for Farm 
People," and was issued (November 1949) as Library List No. 50. Copies may 
be obtained free upon request to the Division of Economic Information, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 
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RECENT TAX CHANGES AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE TO AGRICULTURE 


Tyler F. Haygood 


This paper is a review of current trends in taxation that are of impor- 
tance to farmers, and an evaluation of these changes as they affect the farm- 
er's position in the economy. Some general considerations respecting taxes 
are included as statutes for raising revenue apply to all taxpayers, including 
farmers. Changes in property taxes, income taxes, automotive taxes, and others 
are discussed. Also the trends and significance of the public debt are briefly 
considered. 


Property Taxes 


Historically, the property tax has been the chief levy paid by farmers. 
For many years it was the financial mainstay of both State and local govern- 
ments. Not until the World War II period, when extraordinarily large expendi- : 
tures were made by the Federal Government, did the income tax supersede the a 
property tax in importance to farmers (table 1). This was because farmers’ 
incomes rose, income tax rates were raised, and exemptions were lowered. In 
1950, property taxes again headed the list of taxes paid by farmers because 
they continued to increase while farmers' incomes and the taxes thereon 
declined. 


All State governments have in the past levied taxes on property. But 
with the fall in real estate values and personal incomes in the 1930's, prop- 
erty tax delinquency rose sharply and a number of State governments withdrew 
from the field. They added new taxes or raised existing rates on those already 
levied and left the property tax for the use of local governments, which have 
always been more restricted in their revenue sources. During World War II, 4 
some State governments obtained an excess of revenue over expenditures, ang in q 
some cases the property tax was abandoned. By 1950, 22 State governments ¥ 
levied little or no tax on property, and in 1951, Texas will no longer collect : 
such a tax for general purposes. ; 


This trend away from the use of property taxes by State governments, 
however, has not been of sufficient importance to cause a steady decrease in 
revenues collected from this source. Total receipts from farm and nonfarm 
property taxes levied for State purposes alone were 328 million dollars in 
1932, 271 million in 1942, and 279 million in 1948. The amount declined to : 
276 million dollars in 1949, but has risen to 305 million (preliminary) in , 
1950. As the number of State governments imposing this tax has declined, 
these figures suggest that assessed values or tax rates, or both, have risen “ 


1] Property taxes include those levied on real and personal property. They 
do not include taxes on special classes of property such as that owned by pub- 
lic utilities, nor do they include special assessments. Total State and local 
property tax figures are taken from Census reports. Farm property tax data 
are Bureau of Agricultural Economics figures. 

2/ Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, i 
Iowa, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, : 

| Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
and Virginia. 
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TABLE 1.- Estimated property and Federal income-tax payments 
of farmers, 1941-50 


Year Property-tax payments / pe 
1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
445, 665 15,000 
456,696 50,000 
4.60 , 566 425,000 
472, igs 3/ 275,000 
145. 495,1 3/ 725,000 
54,181 720,000 
236° 601 760,000 
705,161 960,000 
$23,209 4/ 675,000 


1/ Amounts are the levies of the preceding year. In about two-thirds of the 
States, however, such levies are payable in the year following the year of 
levy. Data for 1946-50 are based partly on preliminary estimates. 

2/ Amounts are those payable primarily on the previous year's income. 

3/ The "pay-as-you-go" system of income-tax collection adopted in 1943 was 
mainly responsible for the lower estimate of taxes poguite in 1944 and the 
much higher amount in 1945. 

4/ Revised. 


somewhat in States retaining this source of revenue. It is also evident that 
the steady increase in total farm real estate and personal-property levies, as 
shown in table 1, is to be found in local government property taxes. Unfor- 


‘tunately, available data concerning farm taxes are not separable into State 


and local taxes. 


Local governments in this country have always relied heavily upon prop- 
erty taxes. There is a high degree of diversity in these taxes, which are 
administered more or less autonomously by 16,000 incorporated places, 3,000 
counties, 19,000 to and townships, 109,000 school districts, and 8,000 
special districts. Farmers pay property taxes chiefly to the last four types 
of these governments. When in the 1930's there “ considerable delinquency 
in the payment of property taxes in many regions, some cities were able to 
impose new taxes on bases other than property, but governments in rural areas 
have relied largely on property as the basis of taxation. This condition has 
continued until the present time, even State and Federal aids to local govern- 
ments have increased funds available for public activities. 


Total taxes on local property paid by farmers and others are by no 
means sm@ll, and they are steadily rising in volume, both because of increased 
valuations of property and of increased rates. In 1932, these taxes were 4.4 


By 1942 Census of Governments. 
4/ Delinquency averaged some 20 percent of all levies for 1932-33. 
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billion dollars and in 1942, 4.3 billion. But the aggregate increased to 


4.6 billion dollars in 1945, to 4.9 billion in 1946, and to an estimated 6.0 
- billion in 1950. 


- | Cities now collect about 80 percent of their tax revenue from property 
owners, school districts about 95 percent, and all other types of government, 
including counties, nearly 100 percent. These facts explain why any program d 


designed to improve the tax position of farmers mst give high priority to an 2 
improvement of property taxes. 4 


Other trends in property taxation, particularly those concerned with 
improvements in administration, are of importance to farmers and other taxpay- 
ers. During the last decade, a large number of studies of tax problems were 
made in which property taxes received considerable attention. A re-examination 
of property-tax problems has seemed desirable for reasons that have been sum- 
marized as follows: 


The postdepression inequalities, added to slipshod assessment 

a practices which continued to prevail in much of the country, 
have left property taxation in a state of ill-repute. In many 
places, assessment figures have been copied from year to year 
unchanged. In other places, assessors have increased valuations 
only as the individual parcels of real estate have sold. The 
practice of adjusting valvations of property sold and not of 
other parcels, of course, results in far greater inequality 
than the extremely bad custom of copying tax rolls unchanged 
from year to year. Another arrangement prevailing even more 
widely involves acceptance of taxpayers' personal property 
value declarations. 


Several fresh attempts to solve these property-tax problems have been 4 
made during the last few years. Considerable effort has been made to develop : 
alternate sources of revenue for State and local governments in order to 
reduce the pressure on property levies. Many States have developed or en- 
larged aids to localities ont of funds obtained from nonproperty taxes. Also, 
the Federal Government has extended its grants to State and local governments 
through certain school, highway, and special-purpose contributions. Many 
local governments, particularly those in urban and semiurban communities, have 
obtained authority from the States to levy other taxes. 


Special attempts to improve assessment procedures have been made where 
property taxation is retained as a major revenue source .0/ Manuals have been 
worked out for State-wide use, thus making farm lands as well as urban proper- 
ties subject to uniform assessment procedures. Aerial photography is used 
rather widely, particularly by vrivate assessing companies which provide their 
services to governments on a fee basis. 


5/ Martin, James W., Round-Up of Property Tax Problems. Paper delivered at 
anmal conference of National Association of Tax Administrators, June 1950, p.6. 
6/ Tax Policy for May-June 1950 is devoted entirely to recent improvements 


in assessing procedures in California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. 
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An approach has been made also through programs designed to improve the 
personnel charged with-administration of property taxes, especially at the 
county level. The introduction of civil service examinations for assessors, 
the training of employees in annual schools for assessors, the issuance of 
periodic news bulletins to local administrative personnel, and the improvement 
of compensation to employees are illustrations of such programs. 


Unfortunately, programs intended to improve property taxation have not 
been of uniform quality. Islands of inaction in the reform of property tax 
administration exist at various points over the country. There is no quanti- 
tative way to measure accomplishments in this field, although it appears cer- 
tain that deterioration of the situation in some States during the last few 
years has been more than offset by improvements in other States. But much 
remains to be done with respect to property taxation, particularly in rural 


governments, and in those jurisdictions where personal property still is part 
of the tax base. 


Income Taxes LU 


Income taxes are now levied by (1) the Federal Government, (2) more 
than half the States, and (3) some local jurisdictions (mostly cities) in the 
United States. These taxes sometimes apply to individuals and sometimes to 
corporations, or both. By far the most important one to farmers is the Federal 
tax levied on the incomes of individuals. In this country, income taxes have 
gone through many changes, and trends of these taxes as levied by the various 
levels of government do not parallel each other. Furthermore, farmers are 
affected differently by the various types of income taxes. 


Although the Federal income tax was firmly established during World 
War I, farmers were little affected. Income-tax rates were relatively low, 
exemptions were high, and the average cash income of most farmers was low 
enough to escape the tax. These conditions were even more prevalent during 
the depression years of the 1930's. But early in the World War II period, 
farmers' incomes rose sharply, tax rates were made steeper, and exemptions 
were lowered. 


It is estimated that in 1941 total income-tax payments of farmers to 
the Federal Government amounted to about 15 million dollars (table 1). They 
increased rapidly until a peak was reached in 1948, when payments on the pre- 
vious year's farm income approached a billion dollars. Thereafter, net income 
of farm operators declined (although gross cash receipts increased), and with 
lower tax rates in effect, income-tax payments of farmers dropped to an esti- 
mated 791 million dollars in 1949 and to 675 million in 1950. 


Other changes that affect farmers have been made in the Federal income 
tax in recent years. For example, an extra exemption is now permitted each 
taxpayer and his or her spouse who are 65 years of age or blind. Thus in an 
extreme case, a taxpayer could claim up to three exemptions for himself and 
three more for his wife (3,600 dollars in all). These additional allowances 


7] This section deals with net income taxes; gross income (gross receipts) 
taxes are included under sales taxes which are discussed in the section "Other 
Taxes." 
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are said to be of special significance to farmers, as the rural population 
includes a disproportionately large ratio of older persons. 


Farmers may benefit from another recent change in the Federal income 
tax law. Certain losses may now-be carried back 1 year and forward 5 years 
before final tax liability is determined. The previous law permitted 2 years' 
carry-back and 2 years' carry-forward, making a total period of 5 years for 
adjusting income for tax purposes. Farmers and farm organizations, among 
others, have sought these or similar changes for many years. 


Considerable effort has been exerted to effect changes in the Federal 
income tax status of farm cooperatives and to obtain special treatment of 
certain cattle sales in the determination of capital gains and losses. No 
important changes, however, have been made. 


Successful income taxes imposed by State governments began as far back 
as 1911 in Wisconsin when the prevailing opinion seems to have been that income 
taxes were impracticable as a source of State revenue because of jurisdictional 
and other administrative difficulties. The administrative difficulties, how- 
ever, have not prevented widespread adoption of the tax. Several States intro- 
duced income taxes during the depression years of the 1930's, mainly to increase 
total revenue, but partly to relieve the severe burden of the property tax. 
Personal exemptions generally have been higher than those in the Federal law, 
and rates have been consistently lower. Hence even in years of high incomes, 
farmers have not paid large amounts of the tax in any of the States. As men- 
tioned before, agricultural incomes rose during the World War II period, and 
more State governments added the tax to their revenue systems. Still, farmers 
probably have never paid more than 40 or 50 million dollars in any year. 


At the present time, about 350 States impose an individual income tax, 
but the extension of its use is uncertain. During World War II, State expen- 
diture programs were curtailed because of manpower and material shortages, and 
surpluses developed in some States. West Virginia and South Dakota abandoned 
their income taxes in 1943. Virginia raised its rates in 1948 but lowered 
them 2 years later. In 1950, Colorado and Maryland reduced rates, but Kentucky 
increased them. In general, however, there has been in recent years a notable 
effort to make State income-tax laws more compatible with Federal statutes, 
particularly with respect to the definition of income, exemptions, and 
deductions. 


The use of income taxes by local governments is of recent origin, and 
although estimates of payments made by farmers are not available, they would 
seem to be small. Local income taxes are important as an innovation, however, 
and may grow in significance if they prove useful and adaptable to local gov- 
ernmental organization. Ordinarily, they must be provided for by specific 
State legislative act and so far, except for nearly 200 smaller cities in 
Pennsylvania, only the larger cities such as Louisville and Columbus have made 
use of them. Municipal income-tax rates are low and usually they are stated as 
a fixed percentage of income in contrast to a progressive schedule of rates 
now generally used by both Federal and State governments. A local government 
income tax offers one possibility of relieving farm-property taxpayers of at 
least a part of their tax burden, although legal barriers and administrative 
difficulties are yet to be overcome in many States. 
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Automotive Taxes 


Automotive taxes paid directly or indirectly by farmers to Federal, 
State, and local governments are numerous. Their total volume has no doubt 


been increasing, although exact estimates of all these taxes are not available 5/ ; 


The Federal gasoline tax was first introduced in 1932 and the amount of farmers’ 
payments in that year is estimated to have been nearly 9 million dollars. In 
1933, the amount paid by farmers rose to 23 million dollars but dropped to 19 
million the following year. Since that time, however, there has been a steady 
increase to $5 million dollars in 1949. At present, the tax rate is 1 1/2 
cents per gallon sold, whether the fuel is used for highway or nonhighway 
purposes. 


The first gasoline tax imposed by State governments appeared in 1919. 

Ite use as a source of revenue has been extended, however, and currently it is 
found in all State tax systems, although the bases used, and the rates imposed, 
vary considerably. In most States, farmers are exempt from payment of the tax 
if the fuel is bought for nonhighway purposes. But as a rule, gasoline used 
by farmers on public highways is subject to the full tax rate. In some States 
an exemption certificate may be obtained in advance and in others a rebate of 
@ll or part of the tax may be granted upon application of the taxpayer. 


Unlike the Federal gasoline tax, State gasoline taxes paid by farmers 
declined both in the depression of the 1930's, and in World War II. It is 
estimated that farmers paid a total of 63 million dollars in 1930, 62 million 
in 1931, and less than 57 million in 1932 and 1933. After rising to $2 mil- 
lion dollars in 1941, the total declined to 73 million in 1943. In 1949, the 
amount paid had risen to more than 155 million dollars including that for 
tractor fuel oil. 


In 1949, farmers paid more than 113 million dollars for automotive 
licenses and permits, issued mostly by the States. That figure compares with 
nearly 45 million dollars in 1933 and 98 million in 1942, the highest war year. 
These figures include the amounts collected by the Federal Government in 
wartime "use" taxes from 1942 through 1945. 


Some local governments collect gasoline taxes and some require licenses 
for locally owned automobiles, but for the most part farmers are not subject 
to such payments. 


Thus, estimated automotive taxes paid by farmers in 1949, exceeded 354 
million dollars. This total includes automobile and truck licenses, drivers’ 
permits, and Federal and State gasoline taxes on fuel used by automobiles, 
trucks, and tractors. General property taxes paid on farm vehicles in some 
States are omitted, as they are inclujed in the property tax payments shown 
in table l. 


The rationing of gasoline during World War II, the restrictions on the 
production of farm-used vehicles (trucks, tractors, automobiles, and other 


8/ Such estimates as are available may be found in the Appendix of this 
volume. Note explanations of the data presented. 
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automotive equipment) and the movement of farmers from rural areas have been 
significant factors in the trend of gasoline consumption on farms. 


Other Taxes 


Farmers pay a number of other taxes for which estimates are not avail- 
able. Although their totals probably are not nearly so great as the totals 
previously listed, the aggregate of these miscellaneous levies would doubtless 
be many millions of dollars annually. 


Most important of these is the general sales tax, which commonly is 
based upon the sale or use of tangible personal property. The retail sales 
tax is a good revenue producer, as was shown even in the early 1930's, when 
the rural State of Mississippi introduced it. During the depression, its use 
was extended to other States and it became associated with adverse economic 
conditions. In the 1940's, however, the States of Connecticut, Florida, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, and Tennessee (and the District of Columbia) were 
added to the list and at present 29 States make use of this source of revenue. 


Laws relating to sales taxes contain a variety of provisions of par- 
ticular significance to farmers. Isolated sales by farmers ordinarily are 
exempt, but sales of major farm products may or may not be exempt. Sales of 
food for home consumption are not taxed in half a dozen States, and farmers, 
like other taxpayers, benefit from this provision insofar as they purchase 
food products. But because farmers produce a considerable part of the food 
they consume, it may be that a relatively greater proportion of their pur- 
chases is subject to the tax. On the other hand, farmers do not ordinarily 
pay taxes on many items of supply and equipment, such as fertilizer or spray 
materials, although the nonfarmer would pay the full tax. 


The importance to farmers of State general sales taxes lies partly in 
the amount of direct payments made and in the relief obtained from the burden 
of other taxes. It has been said that the burden of general sales taxes rests 
relatively more heavily upon urban than upon rural people. If that is true, 
the introduction of these taxes may lighten the load of alternative levies on 
farmers. The rate applies to all taxable sales whether the taxpayers' incomes 
are high or low. Therefore, this form of tax is more of a burden in periods 
of low income than is the net income tax. The property tax, on the other 
hand, is more nearly "fixed" as a cost to farmers than either the net income 
or the general sales tax, as it bears no close connection with income or with 


personal needs whose satisfaction may be deferred (and hence untaxed) for a 
time. 


The Federal Government levies many special excises but no general sales 
tax, although pressure for the latter has been great in some quarters. Many 
of the Federal excises are imposed on manufacturers' goods and are paid only 
indirectly by consumers. 


Hundreds of cities throughout the country now levy gross receipts (some- 
times called "gross income") taxes. This development has made greater headway 
in California and Pennsylvania, although individual cities in such States as 
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New York and Louisiana now have authority to levy such taxes. This tax affects 
farmers relatively little unless their purchases are made in stores that are 
subject to the tax. The influence would be felt if rural governments subse- 
quently adopt the plan. 


The Social Security Amendments of 1950 are of importance to certain 
farm workers in the Old-Age and Survivors' Insurance Program for the first 
time. Beginning January 1, 1951, employers of designated farm workers are 
subject to a tax equal to 1 1/2 percent of the wages paid, and the farm work- 
ers affected will pay an equal amount in taxes. The coverage is extended to 
approximately 650,000 "regularly employed" farm workers. A new legal defini- 
tion of "agricultural labor" is expected to add another 200,000 agricultural 
workers, such as employees of farm cooperatives and commercial handlers of 
fruit and vegetables. 


The poll tax and a few others are paid by farmers to the appropriate 
level of government, but they ere relatively unimportant from the fiscal 
standpoint. 


Farmers' Taxes and the Public Debt 


Yarmers' taxes may be heavily influenced by the amount of outstanding 
public debt. The Federal Government now has a "fixed" cost of 5 to 6 billion 
dollars for interest and other debt service. Taxes must be levied to meet 
these costs. Borrowing by State and local governments is subject to many 
limitations as to purpose, amount, and terms. The governments mst cope with 
these rigidities in their tax programs. In many cases, real estate is regarded 
as "security" for State and local government debt and is taxed a specific 
amount for debt service. Other taxes are not earmarked in the same way. 


At the end of the calendar-year 1949, the gross amount of outstandi 
debt of Federal, State, and local governments was 286.9 billion dollars.20/” 
This was about 10 billion dollars higher than the figure for a year earlier, 
but not nearly so high as the amount of 309.2 billion reached at the end of 

the peak year of 1945. 


The Federal part of the debt at the end of 1949 amounted to 266.1 bil- 
lion dollars compared with 258.0 billion a year earlier and 292.6 billion for 
the peak year of 1945. Combined State and local government obligations at- 
tained a new peak of 20.9 billion dollars in 1949, a figure 2.2 billion higher 
than that reached a year earlier, but not much greater than a previous high 
point of 20.2 billion in 1940 and 1941. Total State debt in 1949 was about 
a fourth that of local governments. 


In the aggregate, most public debt has been incurred during war periods. 
Governments, however, have borrowed for other purposes than fighting wars. On 
the Federal level, byproducts of wars such as veterans' benefits, economic aid 


g/ A more extended discussion of these amendments may be found elsewhere in 
this volume. 
10/ Debt figures are derived from Survey of Current Business for October 1950, 


page 10. Federal debt figures include obligations of all Federal agencies and 
are gross amounts at the end of calendar years. 
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to foreign countries, and growing domestic programs have been important. State 
governments have used borrowed funds to make large expenditures for highways, 
improved public institutions, veterans' bonuses, and housing. Outlays by local 
governments for schools, roads, hospitals, health and sanitation facilities, 
parks and playgrounds, and houses have contributed to the volume of debt in 
many instances. 


These public activities affect farmers, both directly and indirectly. 
Farmers are affected by the taxes they pay, and by the benefits they receive 
from public services. No effort is made here to evaluate the costs and re- 
turns to rural people from governmental activities but it is safe to say that 
many expenditures made from borrowed funds have greatly increased the economic 
well-being of farmers and, in turn, their level of living. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In recent years 411 levels of government have been faced with the prob- 
lem of meeting increasing costs and of keeping abreast of demands for more and 
improved public services. These demands have been in addition to requirements 
for wars which affect all levels of government, although in varying degree. 


In contrast to developments of the depression period of the 1930's, few 
new taxes were introduced in the 1940's. Most of the so-called new levies have 
been tried out by one or more jurisdictions in past years. General and special 
excises as well as net and gross income taxes have long been familiar in Fed- 
eral or State tax structures, although their use by local governments is of 
relatively recent origin. 


Farmers are seriously interested in the tax changes that are made in 
the various revenue systems. There was a time when most farmers paid few 
taxes directly, except those levied against real estate or personal property. 
During World War II, however, Federal income-tax payments of farmers reached 
a high point and surpassed the volume of their property levies. In very 
recent years, there has been a slump in farm income and a consequent reduction 
in the amount of income taxes paid by farmers, but a continuing growth in the 
total volume of taxes paid by farmers has been noted. Farmers' taxes are more 
burdensome when chief reliance of government is placed upon one inflexible tax 
such as the property levy, than when a flexible tax system is developed. Some 
of the State governments have abandoned use of the property tax in favor of 
other sources of revenue, and there is now a noticeable tendency for certain 
local jurisdictions to experiment with different taxes that could be used to 
relax pressure on their historical source of revenue - property levies. 


Taxes not paid directly by farmers have been largely ignored in this 
paper. Nevertheless, the indirect effects upon farmers of taxes, like Fed- 
eral excises which are levied on certain manufactured articles and paid by 
manufacturers, can be highly significant because they almost certainly affect 
the prices paid by farmers. Furthermore, it is now widely recognized that 
taxes are no longer mere revenue raisers; they are being used directly and 
indirectly to assist society in reaching a variety of economic and social 
objectives. 
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FARM-MORTGAGE RECORDINGS RISE SHARPLY IN FIRST HALF OF 1950 


The amount of farm mortgages recorded in the first 6 months of 1950 is 
estimated at 872 million dollars, or 12 percent more than for a like period a 
year earlier. Most of this increase occurred during the second quarter of 
1950, when recordings were 17 percent more than for the corresponding period 
in 1949. - The amount in each of the first two quarters exceeded that for any 
other corresponding quarter since the refinancing programs in the mid-thirties 
stimulated an unprecedented volume of new loans. 


This increase was the result of a 9-percent rise in the number of loans 
recorded and a 3-percent increase in the average size. The average size of 
loan was $4,570 for the first half of 1950 compared with $4,430 in 1949 and 
$2,270 for 1937-40 (table 1). 


All lender groups, except individuals, shared in the rise. The in- 
crease was 49 percent for miscellaneous lenders, 18 percent for both life 
insurance companies and the Federal land banks, and 15 percent for commercial 
banks. Loans recorded by individuals declined 3.4 percent. For all lenders 
except the Federal land banks the increase in recordings over the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier was larger in the second quarter of 1950 than in the 
first quarter. 


Compared with a year earlier, the average size of loans recorded in the 
first 6 months of 1950 for individuals and life insurance companies changed 
little. The entire change in loans recorded for these lenders was because of 
a change in number of loans. For commercial banks and miscellaneous lenders, 
the increase in loans recorded was the result of both greater numbers and 
larger average size. The average size increased 6 percent for commercial 
banks and 4 percent for miscellaneous lenders (table 1). 


The proportion of total recordings made by each lender differed some- 
what in the first half of 1950 from that of the first half of 1949. The per- 
centage recorded for the Federal land banks increased from 12 to 12.6 and for 
commercial banks from 27.2 to 28.0. Loans recorded for life insurance com 
panies increased from 20.8 percent to 22.0 percent, whereas recordings for 
miscellaneous lenders increased from 6.3 percent to 8.4 percent. In contrast, 
the percentage recorded for individuals dropped from 33.7 to 29.0. 


The largest percentage increases in recordings occurred in the South 
Atlantic, South Central, and Mountain States (fig. 1). No one lender group is 
responsible for this sharp rise. The miscellaneous group of lenders showed 
the largest percentage increase - their recordings more than doubled in many 
of these States. The largest absolute increases were in the loans of the 
Federal land banks and life insurance companies, where increases for the States 
in the South Atlantic and the East South Central regions averaged between 35 
and 57 percent. Subdstantial increases for these lenders also occurred in the 
East North Central, West North Central, and Mountain regions, but these in- 
creases were partially offset by a decline in recordings for individuals. 
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TABLE 1.- Number, amount, and average size of farm mortgages recorded 
by principal lender groups during selected periods, 1937-50 
| NUMBER 
half 
Humber | Number | Number | Number |Number |Number 
Federal land banks and | 
Federal Farm Mortgage | 1 ! I 
Corporation 1/.... 23, 6501 31,8411 32,2431 39,2601 19, oni 23,648 
Individuals. . .. 1145,2561 129,407! 126,336! 118,640! 63,8151 61,343 
Commercial banks... . 1108,5131 138,726! 1245811 118, 1161 62,8921 68,361 
Insurance companies .. | 2h? ,0561 28,3111 29,6971 30, *2021 16, 8011 19,835 
Miscellaneous ..... | 26, 20,0351 20 0,10} 23, 12,3121 17,677 
1308, 8001 348.3201 332 884 
AMOUNT 
11,000 | 1,000 1,000 {| 1,000 1,000 1,000 
idollars| dollars | dollars | dollars |dollars|dollars 
Federal land banks and | 
Federal Farm Mortgage | 
Corporation 1/.... 1 90, 147,6271 148,5911 180 92 ,9511109,991 
Individuals ...... 1237,3151 485, 7201 498,710) 461,7351261, 9301253 ,000 
Commercial banks . . . . 1215,0961 487,0921 436,3951 396, 4661211, #201243 ,872 
Insurance companies .. 1137, 230, 882 | 259, 1541 276,9291161, 9911191, 858 
Miscellaneous ..... 1 65,3941 8191 


1745 59711, 440 14011427 04511408 5411777 ,659 1872 , 395 


AVERAGE SIZE 
|Dollars| Dollars | Dollars | Dollars |Dollars|Dollars 
Federal land banks and | | 
Federal Farm Mortgage | | | | | ! 
Corporation 1/.... 1 3,8201 44,6401 4,610) 4 6001 4,7301 4,650 
Individuals ...... 21,6301 3,750) 3,950! 3,8901 4,1001 4,120 
Commercial banks .... 1,980I 3,5101 3,500i 3,3601 3, 3,570 
Insurance companies .. 1! 5,5701 ,1601 »7301 9,1701 9, 6401 9,670 
Miscellaneous ..... 1 2,450) 4 "4301 +1801 4 #2030) 4 170 
4 1301 4 2901 4 4 4301 4.570 


1/ Loans of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by 


the Land Bank Commissioner. 


the Land Bank Commissioner are considered as one loan. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


Loans made jointly by the Federal land banks and 
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It is difficult to explain this sharp rise in mortgage recordings. The ‘Con 
distribution by lenders or by States provides few clues. The large percentage Thd 
increase for the miscellaneous lenders in the South may reflect a greater use and 
of real estate credit in connection with purchases from merchants, machinery _ jae 
dealers, etc., or it may be a funding of production credit into real-estate- vy 
secured mortgages in contemplation of lower prices of farm commodities which fre 
did not actually materialize. The fact that mortgage releases in some areas occ 
also increased somewhat in the first 6 months of 1950 compared with a year var 
earlier suggests that the rise in recordings may be related to expanded re- 
financing operations for some lenders. As late as March 1, 1950 there was no 
indication of an increase in the number of land transfers, so this could ao 
hardly be a major factor, at least during the first quarter. The outbreak of _ 
the Korean War occurred too late to have had any material influence on the 
trend of recordings before July 1, although it may be an important considera- 
tion in the second half of 1950. - 
19: 
th 
FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT SHOWS FURTHER RISE IN FIRST HALF OF 1950 a 


A preliminary estimate of the mortgage debt on the Nation's farms showed 
a further rise of about 5 percent in the first half of 1950. 


This increase 


o Hs 


brought the total to nearly 5.7 billion dollars on July 1. The rate of in- 
crease during the first 6 months of this year appears to be about equal to 
that of the like period in 1949 but the absolute increase is probably greater 
- nearly equal to the amount of increase recorded for the last full calendar 
year. This reflects the fact that the increase in the last half of 1949 was 
mach smaller than in the first half. Such a pattern may not be repeated in 
the last half of 1950. It is too early to appraise the influence of the 


Korean conflict, and the economic controls, that may result on the trend of 
this debt. 


In the first 6 months of 1950, mortgage recordings were 12 percent 
larger than for the similar period a year earlier. Most of this increase was 
the result of second-quarter recordings, which were 17 percent larger than 
for the same period in 1949. For both the first and second quarters of 1950, 
the amount recorded exceeded that for any like period since the refinancing 
programs of the middle thirties. This very high rate of recordings in the 
first and second quarters of 1950 may portend a somewhat greater rise in the 


debt than occurred last year. (Note the discussion of farm-mortgages 
recorded, p.50-) 


Among the various farm-mortgage lencers, life insurance companies had 
the highest rate of increase in outstanding loans during the first half of 
1950. On July 1, 1950, this lender group is estimated to have held mortgage 
loans and contracts totaling nearly 1.3 billion dollars, or 9 percent more 
than on January 1, 1950. On the basis of these estimates, life insurance conm- 
panies on July 1 held 22.6 percent of the total farm-mortgage debt. This is 
the largest proportion ever held by them, not excepting the late 1920's when 
their total holdings exceeded 2 billion dollars. 


Commercial banks also held a near-record proportion of the total farm- 
mortgage debt on July 1, 1950. Outstanding farm-mortgage loans of insured 
commercial banks increased about 3.7 percent during the first half of 1950. 
This gave to them 16.2 percent of the total, which may be compared with 16.6 
and 16.4 on January 1, 1948 and 1949, and their previous record of 16 percent 
jast before World War I. The proportion of the total farm-mortgage debt held 
by the Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation declined 
from 17.8 percent on January 1, 1950, to 17.4 percent on July 1, 1950. This 
occurred despite a 3-percent increase in the loans held by the Federal land 
banks in the first half of that year. 


The amount of outstanding farm-mortgage loans held by the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation declined about 13 percent during the first 6 months of 


1950. On July 1 of this year the Corporation held only a little more than 50 
million doilars in such loans. 


Loans held by individuals and miscellaneous lenders are estimated, on a 
preliminary basis, to have risen about 4.5 percent during the first half of 
1950. The trend in recordings indicates that individuals had not expanded 
their farm-mortgage holdings as much as have miscellaneous lenders. The ex- 
pansion for this latter group appears mainly in the South and West and it may 
indicate an increased use of real estate credit for production purposes. 
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The amount of loans held by the Farmers Home Administration showed 
little change - principal repayments just about offset new mortgage-loan 
activity. As of July 1, 1950, the FHA had insured mortgage loans held by 
other lenders totaling nearly 22 million dollars. These loans are held 
largely by insurance companies and commercial banks. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MORTGAGE LOANS MADE AND HELD 
BY LIYE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


A recent analysis by the Institute of Life Insurance shows a vercentage 
distribution of farm-mortgage loans of life insurance comoanies outstanding at 
the end of 1948, and loans made during the first half of 1949 by size and type 
of mortgage. The importance of insurance companies as a source of farm- 


mortgage credit makes this analysis of their mortgage investments especially 
interesting. 


TABLE 1.- Percentage distribution of life insurance company nee loans 
by size and type of loan 


OUTSTANDING AT END OF 1948 


Nonfarm Nonfarm Nonfarm | 
Size of individual | mltifamily commercial |nroperties| Totel 
mortgage homes dwellinzs |properties! | 
No. Amt.|/No. Amt.'No. Amt.|No. Amt.|No. Amt. 
Pet. Pct.|Pet. Pet.|Pct. Pct.!Pct. Pect.|Pct. Pct. 
Under $5,000..... 4s 26! 25 o| 11 1/ 56 21! 44 13 
5,000 - 14,999. - -| 53 69| 38 9| 24 3! 37 461 50 35 
15,000 - 3,999. ..| 1 4} 15 8! 24 7| 6 19! 3 7 
35,000 - 99,999. - -| 1/ 1/! 13 18! 25 18! 1 g| 2 10 
100,000 - 499,999. . 1/ 1/| 8 37! 13 32) 1/ 4} 1 18 
500,000 - 999,999. . 1/ vi 1 13! 2 14! 1/ 1] 1/ ? 
1,000,000 and over . . 1/ 1/! 1/ 13! 1 26! 1/ 1/| 1/ 10 
Total ..... -{100 100;100 100/100 100106 100}100 100 
Percentage of this 
type to total .. .| 80 yi] 5 21} 3 29] 12 9}100 100 
MADE DURING FIRST HALF OF 1949 
T T 
Under $5,000... 27 11} 10 1; 28 9} 26 6 
5,000 = 14,999. . .| 71 83] 42 6} 21 3| 56 47! 66 46 
15,000 - 34,999... 2 6| 22 8} 29 8] 14 271 5 9 
35,000 - 99,999. - .| 1/ 1/| 4% 13! 28 20} 2 11} 2 8 
100,000 - 499,999. . 1/ 1/| 9 29] 15 35! 1/ 14 
500,000 - 999,999. . «| - -| 1 15! 2 12! 1/ 2! 1/ 6 
1,000,000 and over. . .| - -/ 1 28] 1 22! - - |1/ 11 
Total .... =. -{100 100/100 100/100 100/100 100/100 100 
Percentage of this 
type to total .. .| 79 46| 24} 3 19| 14 11/100 


1/ Less than 0.5 percent. 


Based on reports from 11 United States life insurance companies. 
THE TALLY, Institute of Life Ingurance. ' 
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UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 


During the first 8 months of 1950, the volume of United States Savings 
Bonde (Series E) estimated to have been sold to farmers was nearly 23 percent 
less than in the first 8 months of 1949.1/ Redemptions (of A through E bonds) 
were 12 percent higher in the 1950 period than in the 1949 period. At these 
rates, redemptions were exceeding sales by about 100 million dollars a year. 
However, accruing interest, at an annual rate of about 120 million dollars, 
end a slight excess of sales over redemotions for Series F and G bonds were 
offsetting this tendency for the value of bonds held by farmers to decline. 


Farmer purchases of United States Savings Bonds have been declining 
gradually since 1947. In the first half of 1950, purchases fell about 20 per- 
sent below the level of purchases during the first 6 months of 1949. In this 
veriod, farm income was less favorable than a year earlier and expenditures 
for both farm and home continued large. However, it is estimated that the 
amount of bonds cashed by farmere during the first half of 1950 was only 6 
percent above the cashings of the first half of 1949. 


The Korean war brought an immediate, sharp change in the volume of 
Tnited States Savings Bonds bought and cashed by farmers. In July and August 
1950, the total amount of bonds cashed was 31 percent greater than in July and 
August of 1949. Purchases of bonds dropped off further after the war started, 
and from the middle of July (the end of the bond drive) to the beginning of 
September, purchases were 41 percent less than in the corresponding period of 
1949. This increased liquidation of bond holdings and curtailment of bond 
buying were undoubtedly associated with the rapid rise in exvenditures for 
both production and consumption goods which occurred at that time. 


Although the tendency of farmers to reduce their bond holdings was 
widespread there was considerable variation from area to area. The Corn Belt 
and the Great Plains were regions where the decrease in sales and the increase 
in redemptions of United States Savings Bonds in the early months of the 
Korean conflict appeared greatest. In the Corn Belt, redemption of A-B bonds 
was about 50 percent greater in July and August of 1950 than during the corre- 
sponding months of 1949. Bond sales to farmers in this region between mid- 
July and September were estimated to have been 48 percent less in 1950 than in 
1949. In the Great Plains, redemptions increased 41 percent and sales 
decreased 60 percent between these corresponding periods of 1949 and 1950. In 
the Northeast on the contrary, redemptions during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Korean situation were less than 1 percent higher than in the com 
parable months of 1949 and sales of bonds to farmers, although off 30 percent, 
declined less than the average for the United States. The l4-percent decrease 
in bond sales in the Appalachian region was the smallest for the Nation. 


1/ The trend in sales and redemptions of United States Savings Bonds to 
farmers (Series A-E)is based on the trend of total sales and redemptions of 
such bonds in 618 selected agricultural counties. 
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FARM REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENTS 


After increasing more or less continuously since the beginning of the 
war, farm real estate values declined during most of 1%9. But by March 1950, 


values had again turned upward, and by July 1 the United States index of aver- 


age value per acre (1910-14 = 100) had increased to 172. This recovery 


brought values to the level of a year earlier but they were still 3 percent 
below the peak of November 1948. 


The greatest strength in land values during the 4 months ended July 1, 
1950, was shown in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, and Illinois, 
where the index reached new highs. Compared with a year earlier, values on 
July 1 were higher in 21 States, lower in 22 States, and little changed in the 
other States. The East and West North Central and the West South Central 
regions showed average gains of 2 percent, but the Mountain and Pacific 
regions declined 2 and 7 percent, respectively. Declines in scattered States 


in the eastern third of the country ranged from 2 percent in New York and 
Kentucky to 7 percent in South Carolina. 


Following the outbreak of war in Korea, land values were further 
strengthened. By October 1950, values had risen to near the peak levels of 
November 1948. The largest increases since July 1950 apparently have been in 
the Corn Belt and Great Plains. In the Northeastern States, farm real estate 
values appear to have been strengthened the least. 


Despite the increase in values that has occurred recently in many 
areas, there has been no substantial change in the volume of farm sales. Al- 
though the demand for farms by investors and farmers has risen, the slightly 
higher prices have caused no increase in the number of farms offered for sale. 


NON-REAL-ESTATE DEBT SITUATION 


Non-CCC Loans 


During the year ended June 30, 1950, non-real-estate debt of farmers to 
the principal lending institutions (excluding loans held or guaranteed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation) increased 5 percent. This is about the same 
annual rate of increase that has prevailed since January 1949, when the post- 
war credit boom began to slow up. For the 3 years preceding 1949 the average 
annual increase was 17 percent. By Jume 30, 1950, the non-real-estate debt of 


farmers held by these lenders was 3,375 million dollars, 85 percent above that 
of June 30, 1945, about the end of the war. 


Data from insured commercial banks and the federally sponsored agencies 
indicate that every State except North Dakota had an increase in the 
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non-real-estate debt of farmers between June 1945 and June 1950. In that 

State a slight decline resulted from heavy liquidation of old emergency crop 
and feed loans and other loans of the Farmers Home Administration that had 

been carried over from the depression. Current loans, as reflected by activity 
of banks and production credit associations, rose sharply in that State as they 
did elsewhere. The largest postwar increase of 131 percent occurred in the 


East North Central region, whereas the smallest rise, 58 percant, was in New 
England. 


During the year ended June 30, 1950, the largest increases in non-real- 
estate debt (excluding CCC loans) occurred in Connecticut and Iowa, where they 
were 37 and 24 percent, respectively. Decreases, all of them 5 percent or 
less, occurred in 13 States. By regions, the West South Central and Pacific 
were the only ones in which debt declined. This is the first annual decrease 
(other than seasonal) shown by the West South Central region in the postwar 
period. The Pacific region began its decline in 1949. 


Insured commercial banks, with almost a 7-percent rise, accounted for 
most of the increase in non-real-estate farm loans of the principal lending 
institutions during the year ended June 30, 1950. Bank loans increased in all 
except 11 States. They rose 76 percent in Connecticut and nearly 25 percent 
in Iowa, Nebraska, and Florida. Some of this increase, especially for 
Connecticut and Florida, may have resulted from an increase in the number of 
banks insured. Declines of 5 percent occurred in Oklahoma, Texas, and 
California. Loans of production credit associations increased less than 1 per- 
cent for the United States, and Federal intermediate credit bank discounts for 
lenders other than PCA's declined 5 percent. Outstanding non-real-estate 
loans of the Farmers Home Administration were not quite 5 percent larger on 
June 30, 1950, than a year earlier. 


During the first half of 1950 the expansion of credit was restrained by 
the less favorable price prospects, acreage restrictions, and the fact that 
some of the more urgent demand for capital improvements and farm machinery had 
already been satisfied. High production costs, however, resulted in continued 
heavy credit requirements for many farmers. Probably the most outstanding in- 
fluence during this period was the boom in consumer durable goods that appar- 
ently affected all sectors of the economy, farm as well as nonfarm. A 
relatively large increase in non-real-estate farm loans of banks may indicate 
the importance of consumer loans in their portfolios. Production credit 
associations, which usually provide consumer credit only in connection with 
production credit, exverienced a much smaller increase in outstanding loans. 


The latest available data on total non-real-estate loans to farmers 
held by all the major lending institutions are as of June 30. Since then the 
Korean situation has stimlated the use of credit by farmers. Lending activity 
of the production credit associations since June may be indicative of that for 
all important lenders in the period immediately following the outbreak in 
Korea. In July, the volume of new PCA loans was 20 percent greater and in 
August it was 24 vercent greater than in corresponding months of 1949. The in- 
crease over last year in the number of new PCA loans made in July and August 
was 14 and 11 percent, respectively. 
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Since Jane the demand for credit for consumer purchases, which already 
was high, has bee: greatly increased. Also, there has been renewed interest 
in the purchase of farm machinery and building materials which were scarce 
during the war. Demand for production capital has been further stimlated by 
the belief of many people that agricultural prices will rise and that acreage 
restrictions wi:.l be relaxed. Production costs have increased. In the Mid- 
west, heavy purchases of feeder cattle at high prices have contributed to 
credit expansion. 


CCC Loans 


On July 1, 1950, loans to farmers held or guaranteed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation totaled 824 million dollars compared with 884 million out- 
standing a year earlier. New loans made to all types of borrowers in the 
United States during the year ended June 30, 1950, as reported by CCC, totaled 
1,988 million dollars, or 181 million less than the previous year (Appendix 
table 13). Factors contributing to the lessened price support activity during 
this period were a slight decrease from 1948 to 1949 in crop production and a 
lower dollar-support price on many commodities. Also, market prices for the 
1949 cotton crop were substantially above those for the 1948 crop. 


The volume of cotton loans made during the year ended June 30, 1950, 
was not much more than half the volume made the year before. CCC loans on 
wheat, however, were 27 percent greater. The volume of new loans made during 


the year ended June 30, 1950, was distributed by commodities as follows: Wheat, 


33 percent; corn, 25 percent; cotton, 22 percent; grain sorghums,5 percent; and 
miscellaneous crops, 15 percent. The West North Central and West South Central 
regions accounted for 1 1/4 billion dollars, or 63 percent of all CCC loans 
meade in this year. In the New England and Middle Atlantic regions, these loans 
amqunted to less than 1 percent of the United States total. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


Experience with Federal crop insurance has been much more favorable 
since 1946 than it. was earlier. In recent years indemnities paid as percent- 
ages of premiums collected have been more closely related to anmal crop con- 
ditions than had been true in prior years. Indemnities amounted to less than 
premiums for all crops insured during 1948 and for all crops insured during 
1949 except wheat and cotton (table 1). 


The FCIC experience as a whole was favorable during 1947 and 1948, tut 
not for 1949. However, for the 3-year period 1947-49, total indemnities paid 
on all insured crops amounted to considerably less than total premiums collected. 
During one of these years (1947) the insurance was offered Nation-wide, and dur- 
ing the other two years (1948 and 1949) it was offered on a trial basis in 
selected counties. Indemnities paid, by crops, are not yet available for 1950. 
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TABLE 1.- Federal crop insurance: Indemnities paid as percentage 
of premiums collected, by programs and by years 1/ 


| Dry all 
Year | Wheat Cotton Flax Corn /| Tobacco | edible Multiple crops 
beans Crops | combined 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
1939 164 164 
1940 151 151 
1941 168 168 
1942 1% 173 149 
1943 172 198 182 
1944 2/ 2/ 2/ 
1945 45 383 60 165 79 248 
1946 53 We 182 83 41 180 
1947 64 113 64 221 100 81 
1948 58 43 51 17 43 29 6 53 
1949 147 197 61 16 66 65 16 133 


1/ Wheat, cotton, and flax insured nationally through 1947, end on a trial 
basis in selected counties in 148 and 1949. All other crops insured on a 
trial basis to date. 

2/ No program in effect. 


Comparative overating data for the 1%+9 and 1950 crop years are shown 
in table 2. Some expansion occurred in 1950 in the number of counties in which 
insurance was offered, varticularly in the case of multivle-crop insurance; but 
it was somewhat less than the maximum permitted by the amended legislation 
(PL 268, August 25, 1949). Participation increased from an average of 419 in- 
sured farmers per county in 19449 to 492 in 1950. Few changes were made in the 
1950 or are contemplated in the 1951 contracts, as the 1949 contracts proved to 
be satisfactory in most respects. For that reason, some attention is given in 
the remainder of this report to a review of major changes and improvements that 
have been made in FCIC contracts in recent years. Primary emphasis is placed 
on those features that may have received less attention than they deserved in 
vrevious issues of this publication. 


Major Changes and Improvements in Contracts 
in Recent Years 


Multiple Crop Insurance 


The multiple crop insurance contract probably is the most outstanding 
improvement vut into operation by the FCIC in recent years. Introduced in 2 
counties in 1948, it wes operated in 7 in 1949, and in 55 in 1950. In 1951, 
it may be offered in as many as 100 counties. This contract was designed 
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particularly for use in areas in which farm income is not derived chiefly from 


one crop. 


Under the contract, the insurance for a farm is the total of the 


coverages for all insured crops based on established dollar coverages per acre 


and the acres planted. 


When the dollar value of the production of all insured 


crops based on the vrices set forth in the contract falls below the farm 
coverage, the difference is paid to the farmer as an indemnity. 


TABLE 2.- Federal crop insurance: 


for 1949 and 1950 


Selected operating data 


Proportion 
P Counti 
year offered | ties 
Fomber | Number Percent |1,000 doll1,000 dol/1,000 dol. 
Wheat: 
1949 199 | 58,881 21 82,897 7,718 11,320 
1950 283 | 84,917 21 2/ 8,342 2/ 
Cotton: 
1949 52 | 26,667 16 26,716 1,584 3,112 
1950 80 64,266 29 2/ 1,902 2/ 
Flax: 
1949 48 19,267 40 7,704 884 543 
1950 63 | 20,860 bo 2/ 504 2/ 
Corn: 
1949 one 19,607 19 16,672 587 95 
1950 73 | 32,389 17 2/ 74 
Tobacco: 
1949 35 35,026 29 22,112 41 491 
1950 52 | 71,956 46 2/ 1,475 2/ 
Dry edible beans 
1949 9 2,909 29 1,737 95 62 
1950 18 5,137 20 2/ 106 2/ 
Multiple crops: 
1949 7 2,722 19 4,100 137 22 
1950 55 | 27,732 22 2/ 1,269 2/ 
United States: 
1949 394 | 165,079 xx 162,018 | 11,746 15,645 
1950 624 | 307,257 xx 2/ 14, 332 2/ 


1/ Based on coverage for harvested acreage. 


2/ Data not available. 
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As diversification reduces the risk to the FCIC under this type of 
coverage (the failure of one or more crops may be offset by high production of 
other crops), the rates aré reduced when several crops are included in the 
same contract. As an illustration of the influence of diversification on mul- 
tiple crop insurance premiums, a farmer in a Great Plains county with 50 acres 
each of oats and barley would have paid a premium of $43 for a coverage of 
$812.50 on the two crops. If the same acreage of oats and barley were insured 
separately, the total premiums paid for the separate coverages would have 
amounted to $77.50. The experience with mltiple.crop insurance has been very 
favorable to the FCIC since the insurance was started in 1948. 


Progressive Coverage 


As stated in orevious issues of this publication, any insured acreage 
that is lost before harvest and released by the FCIC has a lower coverage 
than harvested acreage. The amount of insurance depends on the stage of pro- 
duction reached by the crop, and increases as additional production costs are 
incurred. This principle, known as “progressive coverage," was first used in 
1943 in connection with American-Egyptian cotton, and has been used in some 
form on all crops since 19%5. The various levels of coverage recognized in 
1950, in terms of maximum coverage (through harvest), by stages of production, 
are shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3.- Federal crop insurance: Coverage at various stages of 
production as percentage of coverage after harvest, 1950 1/ 


First Second Third Through 
Program staze _stage stage harvest _ 
Percent Percent Percent . Percent 
Wheat: 
Monetary insurance 50 2/ 3/ 100 
Commodity insurance 50 90 3/ 100 
Cotton 25 ko 75 100 
Flax 50 90 3/ 100 
Corn 50 90 3/ 100 
Tobacco 65 4/ 4/ 100 
Dry edible beans 65 85 3/ 100 
Multiple crops 50 4/ 4/ 100 


1/ The first stage, for example, may not mean the same point in the produc- 
tion process of one crop that it does in the case of another. Moreover, a 
higher proportion of average total costs may be involved up to a point 
selected as the first stage for one crop than in the case of another crop. 

2/ $1.60 (equivalent of one bushel) less than coverage in final stage. 

3/ Only three stages recognized. 

4/ Only two stages recognized. 
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Graduation of Rates by Size of Acreage 


In 1947, the FCIC began graduating its premium rates on wheat to re- 
flect the lower variability in yields that is associated with larger crop 
acreages. Graduated rate reductions on the larger acreages were in effect on 
cotton, flax, and corn in 1948, as well as on wheat, and were extended to to- 
bacco growers in two counties in 1949. 


Quality Protection 


When the Federal crop insurance program was started in 1939, no quality 
protection was provided in the insurance. It was recognized that this risk 
existed and might be insurable, but it was felt that the program should be 
started on the basis of insuring yields without regard for quality. The 
quality-protection feature has developed gradually. In its earliest phase, 


protection against unavoidable loss of quality was provided by an allowance 
for unmerchantable wheat. 


Beginning in 1945, in the case of the commodity contract, the adjust- 
ment for wheat of poor quality was restricted to those bushels thet were worth 
half or less than half of the market value of good wheat. It was restricted 
to wheat so poor in quality that it could not be sold for feed or milling pur- 
poses in connection with the monetary wheat contract.1/ A provision whereby 
the quality feature covered only the loss below half of value was also applied 
to corn when that program was started on a trial basis in 1945. 


In 1945, tobacco insurance was started on a trial basis with a provision 
for full “quality protection." Thus the importance of quality in the sale of 
that crop was recognized. The amount of the lose was determined by subtracting 
the value of the production from the coverage expressed in dollars. Thus, if 
tobacco was of low value because of poor quality, this low value was reflected 
in an increased indemnity. A feature was added to eliminate the rick of ae 
lower general level of market prices. 


Beginning in 1948, monetary contracts were adopted in most of the pro- 
grams. Under them, it became possible to cover loss of quality by valuing 
poor-quality production at a lower figure than the predetermined price which 
was used in establishing the coverage and in converting the premium from com 
modity unite to dollars. When ineurance of beans was started iu 1948, quality 


1/ In the “commodity" contract the coverage, marketable production, end in- 
demnity are determined in commodity units (bushels, pounds, etc.), after which 
the indemnity in commodity units is converted to dollars at a fixed price. In 
the “monetary” contract the coverage in commodity units is converted to dollars 
at the fixed price before the insurance is offered to the farmer. His produc- 
tion is later valued at the same fixed price for purposes of comparison with 
the coverage in determining the amount of the indemnity, if any. The two plane 
differ only with respect to the time when the commodity unite are multiplied by 
the fixed price in establishing the coverage and in valuing production. Pre- 
miums in commodity units are also converted to dollars at the same fixed price 
that is used to determine the amount of loss in dollars. A premium note is 
used, which usually falle due about harvest time. 
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protection was included by establishing, in advance, a definite schedule of 
values for beans of different quality. 


In 1949, quality protection of some kind was included in the wheat, 
corn, tobacco, and bean contracts. Then, in 1950, additional quality protec- 
tion was provided on wheat, flax, and corn and those commodities under the 
multiple-crop program for which there is a recognized standard for measuring 
quality. For these crops it provided that if part or all of the crop were 
not eligible for a CCC loan because of poor quality and if it could not be put 
into condition to qualify, the indemnity paid to the insured would include an 
amount equivalent to the difference between the lower of two prices: (1) ‘The 
lowest loan rate for the county or (2) the FCIC's predetermined conversion 
price and the actual value of the production.2/ In the case of the commodity 
wheat contract, for example, if the lowest loan rate (or fixed price) was $2 
per bushel, but some production was worth only $1.25, the indemnity would in- 
clude 75 cents per bushel for such production. Quality insurance was included 
in all 1950 contracts except for some of the commodities included under the 
mltiple-crop contract.3/ 


Quality protection was included in the cotton contract for the first 
time in 1950. As the experience with cotton insurance has been less satisfac- 
tory to the FCIC than with any of the other crops, and as cotton normally 
varies widely in quality, the degree of quality protection described above was 
not extended to cotton. Cotton farmers were required to bear approximately 
the first 25 percent of their loss resulting from poor quality. For example, 
if the fixed price for cotton was 28 cents a pound and the value of production 
was only 15 cents a pound because or poor quality, the insured would bear the 
first 7 cents (25 percent) of the loss and the indemnity would cover the dif- 
ference between 15 cents and 21 cents per pound. 


Experience Rating of Risks 


In the early days of the Federal all-risk crop insurance program, cov- 
erages and retes were set for individual farmers, based on such historical 
data as were available; but when these data proved inadequate, first rates, 
and then coverages, were established for areas based on FCIC experience. In 
some cases, the erea may be as large as the county. Experience rating pro- 
vides a method whereby rates may be adjusted downward to reflect good experi- 
ence in the case of individual farmers. 


2/ This meant that the quality protection applied to commodity units of a 
little better quality than were previously covered. For example, in the case 
of the commodity wheat contract, it meant that the 1950 quality adjustment 
applied not only to wheat so poor in quality that it could not be sold for 
feed or to a mill, but also to somewhat better wheat worth up to the FCIC 
price or the lowest loan rate. For this wheat to be covered, it had to be so 
poor in quality as to be ineligible for a CCC lean. 

3/ In the 1950 program provision was also made for recognizing acreage 
allotments if they became effective. Under this provision the FCIC reserved 
the right to limit the insured acreage to the allotted acreage. 
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Under the county-wide premium adjustment plan, when favorable experi- 
ence results in an accumulation of reserves in excess of the reserve require- 
ment established for the county, its policyholders the following year benefit 
through a premium reduction, which varies from 5 to 30 percent, depending on 
the amount of the excess reserve. A similar plan is also being used whereby 
premiums are increased if county loss experience becomes excessive. The rate- 
reduction provisions under this plan were in effect in 1950 with respect to 
all programs except those on beans and multiple crops (which had not been in 
effect long enough for reserves in the required amounts to be accumlated), 
whereas the provisions for increases in premiums under the plan will not go 
into effect until 1951. 


Two experience-rating plans based on individual experience were also 
used in 1950, after having been used previously in connection with wheat in- 
surance. Both were applicable to wheat, flax, cotton, and corn, and one was 
applicable to tobacco. A farmer could qualify under only one of these plans. 
But in addition he could benefit from the county-wide rate reduction previously 
mentioned. 


One of these individual experience-rating plans provided that a farmer 
who, during a period of continuous insurance, had a balance of premiums paid 
over losses which exceeded his coverage for the current year was entitled to a 
percentage reduction in his current premium. The reduction amounted to 50 per- 
cent in the case of the commodity wheat contract, and 25 percent in connection 
with the monetary wheat contract. For all other programs to which this plan 
applied, the 25 percent discount was used. 


The other individual experience-rating plan provided a 25-percent reduc- 
tion in the premium of a farmer who had participated in the program for seven 
consecutive years without a loss. This vlan was in effect in 1950 and it is 
the only plan applicable to tobacco. 


Citrus Crop Insurance 


A specific-risk plan of crop insurance was offered to citrus growers in 
selected areas of two counties (Orange and Polk) in Florida in. the spring of 
1950. The insurance, which did not go into effect because minimum-participa- 
tion requirements were not met, would have covered damage to fruit (not the 


tree) from freeze, windstorm and hail. Oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines of 
the 1950 crop would have been covered. 


Some attention is given here to the citrus insurance plan for several 
reasons: (1) It differed from the FCIC's standard plan in several important 
respects, (2) the plan may be offered again, and (3) it was the first tree 
crop on which Federal crop insurance has been offered. 


Under the citrus plan, insurance would have been on a specific-risk 
rather than an all-risk basis. In the other plans, a loss is payable only 
when the production or the valuation thereof is less than the specified cover- 
age. In the citrus-insurance plan, indemnities would have been determined (as 
by private insurance companies in determining crop-hail losses) by multiplying 
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the coverage or amount of insurance by the percentage of damage to the crop. 
The percentage of damage would be determined by appraisal and marketing re- 
sults. If the damage were less than 10 percent, no indemnity would have been 
payable. Losses of 10 percent or more would have been payable in full. Par- 
tial damage in the case of freeze would have been determined by the relative 
weight loss resulting from the drying-cut of the fruit before it was picked. 
For example, if, from a 5,000-box crop of oranges, 1,000 were completely lost 
and 2,000 were partially damaged (weighing only 135,000 pounds or an average 
of 67 1/2 pounds per box at the canning plant, when undamaged oranges average 
90 pounds per box), the percentage of damage would have been determined as 
follows: 
135,000) 

Percentage of damage = 1,000 / (2,000- 90 ) = 3/10 or 30 percent. 

5,000 


Thus the 2,000 boxes of partially damaged fruit are reduced to 1,500 equivalent 
boxes of "good" fruit, leaving the remainder (500) as the “completely destroyed" 
loss equivalent. Added to the other 1,000 boxes which were completely lost, 

the percent-damage ratio becomes 1,500/5,000. 


OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS' 


Old age and survivorship insurance was extended to regular hired farm 
laborers - but not farm owners and operators - under the recent amendments to 
the Social Security Act (PL 734 - 8lst Congress). The hired worker will be 
covered, after January 1, 1951, in any calendar quarter in which he earns $50 
or more, if he works for the same employer on a full-time basis for at least 
60 days during the covered quarter and if he had continuous employment (not 
necessarily in agriculture) during the preceding 3 months. MNoncash payments 
are not considered as wages. 


fo support this insurance program, wages up to $3,600 per year are tax- 
able. The farm operator and his employee will each pay a tax amounting to 
11/2 percent of wages. The tax is scheduled to be increased to 2 percent in 
1954, and eventually to 3 1/4 percent in 1970. 


The monthly primary insurance benefit (called PIB) is based on average 
wages received and is 50 percent of the first $100 of average monthly wages 
plus 15 percent of the next $200. If the average wages are less than $50 per 
month, the PIB is between $20 and $25, depending on the amount of the average 
wages. At least six quarters of coverage are required in order that the worker 
may benefit from the insurance. 


1/ Fact Sheet No. 5, entitled "For Farm Workers," explaining further the 
application of the amended legislation to hired farm workers may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Equitable Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. See 
also Altmeyer article in Agricultural Situation, October 1950, pp. 7-9, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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v benefits, payable to the family if the insured worker dies, 
include: (1) A lump-sum death benefit equal to three times the PIB; (2) a 
widow's benefit (if she has reached 65), payable monthly, equal to three-fourths 
of the PIB; (3) a monthly payment for children under 18 equal to three-fourths 
of the PIB in the case of one child and one-half of the PIB in the case of each 
additional child; (4) a mother's benefit e to three-fourths of the PIB, pay- 
able monthly to the widow if she is under 65 and if she has a child of the 
insured in her care and, in general, if she is not already a beneficiary or 
retiree under the program; and (5) monthly benefits for d ent parents, if 
there are no other beneficiaries (such as a widow or child) and, in general, if 
payments are not already being received under the program, equal to three- 
fourths of the PIB for each qualifying parent. Benefits (1), (3), and (4) are 
payable if the worker was "currently" insured at the time of his death, whereas 
if he were "fully" insured all benefits are payable.2/ 


Retirement (old-age) benefits, payable monthly in the case of fully 
insured workers, consist of: (1) Payments to the worker equal to 100 percent 
of the PIB, (2) payments to the wife (if she has reached 65 or if there are 
dependent children under 18) e to one-half of the PIB, and (3) peyments to 
each dependent child (under 18) equal to one-half of the PIB. 


Thus a "fully" insured worker and his survivors are eligible for all 
types of benefits provided in the law, whereas a lump-sum death payment and 
monthly benefits to orphaned children and their mothers are the only payments 
made to survivors in case of the death of a "currently" insured worker. 


2/ A worker would be "fully" insured if, at retirement or death, he had been 
covered for half of the quarters after Jamuary 1, 1951 or after reaching age 
21, whichever occurred later, or after he had attained 40 quarters of coverage. 


He would be “currently” insured if 6 of the last 13 quarters before death were 
covered. 


FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE IN THE SOUTHEAST 


A study recently made by Chester R. Smith, of Clemson College, South 
Carolina, indicates that in 1948 there were 132 farmers' mtual fire insurance 
companies in the six Southeastern States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. These cooperative companies had 


more than 500 million dollars of insurance in force, of which almost 85 percent 
was on farm property. 


A large majority of the companies are concentrated in two roughly paral- 
lel northeast-southwest chains, one along the northwest half of Virginia 
extending southwest through eastern Tennessee, and the other extending from 
north central Georgia northeast through the Piedmont and upper Coastal Plain of 
South Carolina and the central part of North Carolina. Only a few scattered 
companies are located in the Lower Coastal Plain. 
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Farmers in the Southeast have made significant progress in the formation 
of cooperative farm fire insurance companies, though not on 4 scale comparable 
with developments in other parts of the Nation, particularly in the North 
Central States. Eight of the Virginia companies commenced business before 1880. 
The most rapid expansion in the region occurred during the decade 1890-99, when 
45 of the 132 companies were formed. Thereafter, expansion continued at a 
slower rate until 1920, by which time three-fourths of the companies had been 
organized. However, the formation of new companies since 1920 has been signifi- 
cant, averaging about one new company annually over the 30-year period. 


The number of companies in the United States declined slowly from a peak 
of 1,952 in 1921 to approximately 1,850 at present. In contrast, the number of 
companies in the Southeast has grown steadily from 97 in 1921 to 132 in 1948. 


A comparison of the growth of the volume of insurance reveals a similar 
trend. Farm mutual fire insurance in force in the United States amounted to 
8.4 billion dollars in 1921. In 1948, it amounted to more than 18 billion, an 
increase of 114 percent. The volume of insurance carried by farmers' mutual 
fire insurance companies in the Southeast increased considerably more, in pro- 
portion, than that for the Nation as a whole. The Southeastern companies had 
221 million dollars of insurance in 1921 compared with 561 million dollars in 
1948, an increase of 154 percent. Farmers' mutual fire insurance companies in 
other parts of the Nation had already reached a high stage of development by 
1921. 


The cost of insurance in farmers’ mtual fire insurance companies in 
the Southeast averaged about 33 cents per $100 of insurance during the period 
1943-47.1/ Costs were highest in Alabama and South Carolina, 56 and 55 cents, 
respectively, and lowest in North Carolina and Virginia, where the cost aver- 
aged 29 cents in each State. Tennessee had an average cost of 36 cents and 
Georgia 40 cents. 


Farmers' mutual companies in other sections of the United States oper- 
ate at costs much lower than those of most of the farm mtuals in the Southeast. 
Costs are lowest among companies in the East North Central and West North 
Central States, and highest in the New England States. 


1/ Fire losses accounted for almost 60 percent of the total cost (losses paid 
plus operating expenses). Insurance in force was used for weighting purposes 
in computing the 5-year average cost. 


TAXES LEVIED ON FARM REAL ESTATE 


Farm real estate taxes levied by State and local governments averaged 
7-4 percent higher in 1949 than in 1948. This is the sixth consecutive year in 
which the average for the country as a whole has risen. Preliminary reports 
from most of the States indicate that 1950 levies (payable for the most part 
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early in 1951) will show a further but smaller increase than that for the pre- 
ceding year. 


Total taxes levied on farm real estate in 1949 are estimated to have 
deen 699 million dollars as compared with 651 million in 1948 and 600 million 
in 1947. Before 19+7 the largest amount levied in any year was 567 million 
dollars in 1929. Expressed as a per-acre figure, the 1949 levies amount to 
$0.61, which is well above the average of $0.57 reported for 1948 and above 
the previous high of $0.58 in 1928 and 1929. The index of taxes per acre 
reached 296 (1909-13 = 100) in 1949 compared with 275 in 1948 and 281 in 1929. 
In terms of the full value of farm real estate, the tax levies in 139 
amounted to $1.10 per $100. In 1948, they were $1 per $100 as compared with 
$0.90 in 1945 and 1946. ‘The highest ratio was $1.54 per $100 in 1932. 


Regionally, the largest percentage increases in tax levies per acre of 
farm real estate between 1948 and 1949 occurred in the West South Central and 
Mountain regions where the average increases approximated.11 percent. But even 
within regions the percentage change varies considerably by States, which indi- 
cates that rather widely different methods are used to obtain necessary funds 
and that the size of expenditures varies from year to year. Changes in taxes 
per acre in the 48 States ranged from a decline of 3 percent in Mississippi to 
en increase of 28 percent in North Dakota. Mississippi was the only State for 
which a decrease was revorted, although in neither Indiana nor California were 
there significant changes. 


Taxes levied per acre of farm real estate were higher in 1949 than they 
have ever been in 25 Stafes, and as high as they have ever been in 5 others. 
On the other hand, in 9 States such taxes were less than 75 percent of their 
highest point. The highest per-acre taxes were in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and East North Central regions. In Massachusetts taxes per acre 
averaged $4.01 and in Connecticut, New Jersey, and Rhode Island they exceeded 
$2.00. In 12 other States the tax per acre was $1,00 or more. Generally 
speaking, the lowest taxes were those levied in the Mountain and Southern 
States. In 8 of these States the per-acre levy in 1949 was less than $0.25, 
with New Mexico having a low of about $0.07. 


The index of taxes levied per acre of farm real estate for the United 
States as a whole reached 296 (1909-13 = 100) in 1949, indicating that taxes 
were nearly three times those of that earlier period. For all of the New 
England States and for nine other States scattered throughout the country, the 
index shows that taxes levied in 1949 were four times or more those levied in 
1909-13. In only four States - Delaware, West Virginia, Michigan, and Okla- 
homa - were taxes levied in 1%9 less than double those of the period 1909-13. 


For the country as a whole, farm real estate taxes levied in 199 
amounted to $1.10 per $100 of full value compared with $1.00 in 1948. This 
substantial increase reflects a rise in tax levies of 7.4 percent and a fall in 
farm real estate values of 3.4 vercent. Mississippi, the only State to report 
& decline in taxes per acre, was also the only State to show a slight decrease 
in taxes per $100 of full value. Increases in the other States varied consider- 
ably chiefly because of the wide differences in the rates of increase in tax 
levies. Changes in real estate values were considerably smaller even though 6 
States reported increases. 
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. | The need for higher property tax levies in recent years has resulted 
from several causes. Of greatest importance has been the general increase in 
the cost of operating local governments caused by increases in salaries and 
/ wages and higher costs of materials and supplies. The expansion of facilities 
and, to some extent, the addition of new services have also been influential 
in the generally sharp rise in taxes. Schools have been the biggest item of 
expense in most governmental programs for expanding facilities. Roads have 
been taking a significant share of the tax revenue of both State and local 
governments as they have attempted to catch up on the construction that had 
: to be postponed during the war. Welfare costs have continued to rise and a : 
- few States are providing, through property taxation, a bonus for veterans of a 
World War II. These larger expenditures are being financed principally from : 
funds obtained by increasing property tax rates, although in several States 
_ assessed values also have been increased substantially. 


) Tables containing data relating to farm taxes are to be found in the 
en Statistical Appendix of this volume. 
i- 


Provortional-Profit Farms.- Among the current land temure reforms in 
| the Caribbean is one that cannot be easily labeled but it deserves special 
mention. It is the proportional-profit farm of Puerto Rico. The proportional- : 
profit farm is an attempt by the Puerto Rican reformers to answer the oft- 2 
repeated charge that any break-up of the sugar plantations will result in 
reduced efficiency of production and diminished yields, and that, in the exist- 
ing situation of the Caribbean, it is impossible to visualize the abandonment P 
of the sugar industry. The proportional-profit farm is one which, when deemed gi 
necessary, can exceed the legal 500-acre limitation. It is under the control 
of the Land Authority, and is leased to a competent manager with prescribed 
agricultural experience. The lessee receives from 2 to 15 percent of the 
proceeds annually; a certain portion is put aside for reserves, depreciation, 
and emergencies; and the remainder is divided among the workers in proportion 
YT) to the work done and wages received during the year. The proportional-profit 
1 farm, representing a hybrid of modern capitalism and the collective farm, is 
regarded in Puerto Rico as the backbone of the new land policy of the island. 


From: Agrarian Reform and Moral Responsibility, Agricultural Missions, Inc., 


N. Y., 1949. 

See also, Caribbean Land Tenure Symposium, Caribbean Commission, Wash., D. C., ‘ 

in 1946. ; 
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| RESEARCH PROJECTS IN AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 

|Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Risks and Insurance, Farm Taxation, Local 
| Government ani Public Finance, and Farm Construction 


The following research projects are currently "in progress” in the 
field of agricultural finance. State projects include those reported directly 
by the State agricultural colleges and State agricultural experiment stations. 
Objectives of each project are briefly described. This list does not include 
numerous related research activities of other agencies, such as projects of 
the Farm Credit Administration, Farmers Home Administration, State tax commis- 
sions, and other agencies whose research often is directed primarily toward 
administrative problems. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Georgia: CAPITAL PRODUCTIVITY AND ACCUMULATION IN AGRICULTURE IN THE PIEDMONT 
IN GEORGIA.- A study of the effects of changes in farm tenure, in farming 
technology, and in other factors upon incomes and rates of capital accumla- 
tion by Piedmont farm families, with emphasis upon capital requirements of 
‘these changes and ways of financing them. Leader; W. E. Hendrix. 


Illinois: EFFECT OF DEBT AND CAPITAL ON LAND USE AND FARM ORGANIZATION.- To 
compile and analyze data for individual farms related to this title. 
Leader: L. J. Norton. 


Indiana: THE BALANCE SHEET OF INDIANA AGRICULTURE.- (1) To determine the 
balance sheet of Indiana agriculture for January 1, 1950 and earlier 
years. (2) To determine the income statement of Indiana agriculture for 
1949 and earlier years. (3) Develop methods of estimating farm income, 
expense, asset and liability items in order that the balence sheet and 
income statement may be revised annually. Leaders: 4H. G. Diesslin and 
J. Reagan. 


Iowa: RECONNAISSANCE STUDY OF RURAL REHABILITATION LOANS MADE BY FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION IN IOWA.- Leader: J. Robert Tompkins. 


Kansas: AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND FINANCE.- (1) To study the needs, sources, 
costs, and adequacy of short- and Jong-term credit to farmers and farm 
cooperatives. (2) To develop and maintain a long-time lend-price series on 
the basis of type-of-farming areas in Kansas. Data from the census and from 
the Federal State statistician will be used to develop and maintain these 
series. (3) To study the cost of farm improvements and the possibility of 
obtaining credit for completing such improvements, and also the effect of 
such improvements on normal agricultural value of land in rural areas. (4) 
To study land values in relation to net farm income per acre for areas in 
Kansas for which income data are available. Leaders: George Montgomery 
and Merton L. Otto. 
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Maryland: FINANCIAL STATUS AND SECURITY OF FARMERS.- To determine the assets 


Maryland: RURAL COOPERATIVE CREDIT.- To determine the amount and kinds of 


Massachusetts: INDUSTRY CREDIT IN POULTRY MEAT PRODUCTION.- An analysis of 


Minnesota: AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATICNS IN 


Minnesota: SHORT-TERM AGRICULTURAL LOANS OF SELECTED MINNESOTA RURAL BANKES.- 


New Hampshire: ACQUIRING CAPITAL FOR FARMING.- An analysis of the capital 


North Carolina: CKEDIT PRACTICES ON TOBACCO FARMS, SOUTHEASTERN NORTH 


and liabilities (the balance sheet) of Maryland farmers; to ascertain the 
extent to which farmers accumulate means to provide for old age retirement, 
and protect themselves and their families against economic catastrophes dum 
ing the production period; and to consider ways in which better social 
security might be provided for farmers as a whole. Leaders: S. H. DeVault, 
W. P. Welker, Paul R. Poffenberger, and W. T. Sigafoose. 


credit extended to farmers and rurel people by cooperative credit institutions 
such as, production credit associations, national farm loan associations, and 
credit unions, and the purposes for which this credit is used; to determine 
the extent to which these agencies are meeting the needs for credit in the 
areas in which they operate; to ascertain opinions and reactions of farmers 
regarding the services of various credit institutions; to determine the 
extent to which rural cooperative institutions may extend their. services 
and if other forms of credit might be needed to serve the farmers adequately. 
Leaders: S. H. DeVault, W. P. Welker, and P, R. Poffenberger. 


the practices of packers, feed companies, and hatcheries financing broiler 
and turkey production. Leader: John Schulze. 


MINNESOTA.- The over-all purpose of the study is to determine how satis- 
factorily the production credit associations are supplying the short-term 
credit needs of Minnesota farmers. Principal objectives are: ‘(1) To 
determine the financial progress and relative operating efficiency of the 
associations; (2) to analyze loans made by associations to determine 
characteristics, adjustment to need, and loss experience; (3) to compare 
loaning policies and practices with that of e sample of commercial banks; 
and (4) to suggest adjustments to improve agricultural production lending 
in the State. Leaders: E. Fred Koller and Sherwood 0. Berg. 


(1) To determine the characteristics, volume, and quality of short-term 
agriculturel loans made by selected rural banks; (2) to explore differ- 
ences in loaning practices among banks in different type-of-farming areas; 
(3) to determine the importance of farm-production loans in banks' loan 
portfolios; and (4) to outline methods of expanding and improving the 
commercial banks’ credit services to Minnesota farmers. Leaders: 

E. Fred Koller, Sherwood 0. Berg, and Reynold P. Dahl. 


needed by young men to enter the business of farming and the possibilities 
of their acquiring this capital. Leader: W. K. Burkett. 


CAROLINA.- This project was eset wo as a part of the farm organizaticn 
study in the Coastal Plains area to meet the following objectives: 

(1) Determine the extent to which tobacco farmers are using credit to 
finance their annual production program; (2) determine credit practices 
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of farmers with respect to sources and cost of credit, types of security 
offered, and purposes for which credit used; (3) to ascertain some of the 
factors that may affect the future credit needs of farmers; and (4) to 
determine the adequacy of established credit facilities for providing the 
type of credit needed by farmers to finance their farming operations. Data 
were obtained by personal interviews with individual farmers and credit 
agencies operating in the area. Leader: W. H. Pierce. 


Ohio: FINANCING FEEDER LIVESTOCK IN OHIO.- Leaders: G. F. Henning and 
M. B. Evans. 


South Carolina and BAB: CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF GRADE "A" 
MILK.- A project to determine the amount and distribution of capital outlay 
required for dairy farms of different sizes. It also aims to make an in- 
ventory and appraisal of land, buildings, fences, machinery, equipment, and 
cattle on selected dairy farms in South Carolina. Leaders: Charles P. 
Butler and Dennis B. Crawford. 


South Carolina and BAE: FARM LOANS.- This project aims to study loans outstand- 
ing on selected dairy farms by source of credit and purpose for which borrowd, 
It also aims to study such factors as rate of interest, length of loan, term 


of payment, and kind of security. Leaders: Dennis E. Crawford and Charles P, 
Butler. 
| 


South Carolina and BAE: COSTS OF PRODUCING UNGRADED MILK.- Thies project aims 
to determine capital outlay and other production factors in producing milk 
for manufacturing purposes and their estimated costs under various conditions. 
Leader: Charles P. Butler. 


Vermont: COST OF SHORT-TERM -- To study the cost to farmers and the 
amount of short-term credit obtained from various sources. Leader: R. P. 
Story. 


Virginia: A STUDY OF THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF VIRGINIA FARMERS.- This project 
involves a complete enumeration of the assets and liabilities of about 1,500 
farm operators included in a random sample drawn to represent the agricul- 
ture of Virginie. It provides information as to the economic status of 
farm operators, the financial characteristics of a farm businese in the 
several types-of-farming areas, and numerous other pertinent economic facts 
not previously available. The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the Virginia Bankers Association, the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
are cooperating in the sponsorship of the project. The Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station through its staff in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics is taking the principal responsibility. Leader: Harry M. Love. 


Washington: CAPITAL NEEDED AND SOURCES OF BORROWINGS FOR FARMERS WHO ARE 
BEGINNING FARMING IN NEWLY DEVELOPED IRRIGATION AREAS.- To study the amounts 
and kinds of capital needed to begin farming in newly developed irrigation 
areas and to project these findings to those areas proposed for development. 
To determine the possible sources from which farmers in these new areas can 

. borrow - the costs, efficiencies, and adaptability of such borrowings to the 
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specific needs of the farmer. To determine the nature of loans that are 4 
needed and hence the characterization of the lender that could best suit b 
\ these needs. Leader: B. D. Parrish. 


Wisconsin and BAEZ: THE TENURE OF WISCONSIN FARM LAND.- Investigation of the 
processes by which farmers gain security in land occupancy. Leaders: Phil 
Raup and R. J. Penn. 


Wisconsin: AN ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS OF GENERAL ECONOMIC INSTABILITY UPON 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURE.- A study of the influence of general business cycles 
upon capital accumulation and land ownership. Leader: K. H. Parsons. 


BAE: CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS OF AGRICULTURE.- Objectives are to measure the 
growth of capital used in agriculture since 1870; to discover the principal 

| factors which have determined the volume and value of the physical and 

| financial assets used in agriculture; to identify the sources of the funds 
which made possible the growth in agricultural assets, and to estimte 
future capital requirements of agriculture. The initial task is largely 
one of assembling, adjusting, and refining data on assets, income, ex- 
penditures, and debts of farmers, covering the last 5 to A decades, 
collected by the Bureau of the Census, by BAE, and by others. The main task 

will be to analyze these data for the purpose of discovering factors which 

have influenced capital growth and which may give clues to future capital 
requirements of farmers. This study is being made in cooperation with the 

} National Bureau of Economic Research in connection with its study of Capital 

| Requirements of the American Economy. Leader: A. S. Tostlebe. 
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_ BAE: CHARACTERISTICS OF FARM-MORTGAGE CREDIT.- An analysis of character- 

i istics of farm-mortgage credit in relation to type, size, and value of farms, 
size and frequency of debt, ratio of debt to value, and other observable 
differences in business and financial organization of agriculture. Date for 
the analysis isto be taken from the agricultural censuses and from surveys 
‘ conducted by BAE during 1945-47, and from surveys made in cooperation with 
the Bureau of the Census during 1945 and 1950. Leader: 4H. C. Larsen. 


BAE: IMPROVEMENT OF CURRENT ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT. - 
Development of estimates of farm-mortgage loans held by principal lender 
groups for current year by States. Estimate the amount of mortgage debt, 
and the number and value of mortgaged farms, by tenure of operator by States, 

} January 1, 1950. These estimates are being made in cooperation with the 

Bureau of the Census and will provide bench mark figures for January 1950, 
and for revision of the annual figures 1945-51. This project however is 
concerned mainly with improvements in the techniques for estimating annual 
changes in farm-mortgage debt by major lender groups. Leader: 4H. C. Larsen. 


BAE: FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OF THE FARM FIRM.- The objective of this project 
is to identify those problems that are of a financial nature; to obtain, 
analyze, and distribute facts and information that bear on such problems; and 
) to interpret these facts in the light of specific and over-all financial 
| problems of the farm firm. Leader: 4H. C. Larsen. 


BAE: ANNUAL CHANGES IN FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE.- To prepare 
annual consolidated balance sheets covering all farms in the United States 
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and to analyze these balance sheets in relation to their significance for 
the farmer and the economy as a whole. Leaders: Norman J. Wall, F. L. 
Garlock, A. S. Tostlebe, R. J. Burroughs, H. C. Larsen, H. T. Lingard, 

L. A. Jones, and M. E. Wallace. 


BAE: NON-REAL-ESTATE DEBT OF FARMERS.- To maintain a series showing the 
amount of non-real-estate debt of farmers and to determine the character- 
istics and terms of credit extended by the major lenders. Leaders: L. A. 
Jones, Malcolm Wallace, and Lucy R. Hudson. 


BAE: NON-REAL-ESTATE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES.- 
To study the major types of non-real-estate credit institutions with par- 
ticular reference to organization, financial structure, and nature and 
effectiveness of operations. Leaders: F. L. Garlock, L. A. Jones, 
Malcolm Wallace, and Lucy R. Hudson. 


BAE: ESTIMATES OF UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS OWNED BY FARMERS.- To 
determine for the farm population the amount of United States Savings Bonds 
bought during given periods, rates at which bonds are cashed, and the valve 
of bonds owned. Leaders: L. A. Jones and Lucy R. Hudson. 


BAE: (In cooperation with various States) FINANCIAL STATUS OF INDIVIDUAL 
FARMERS.- To determine through area surveys the distribution of farmers 
according to their financial status, including net worth, liquid assets, and 
debts. In addition, the surveys would provide much of the previously un- 
available data needed for preparing State balance sheets of agriculture. 
Leaders: F. L. Garlock, L. A. Jones, Malcolm Wallace, and Lucy R. Hudson. 


BAE: FLOW OF BANK DEPOSITS AND EFFECT UPON LOANS OF COUNTRY BANKS.- To measure 
the flow of bank deposits from or to agricultural areas and to determine the 
effects of changes in deposits on the lending power of banks in agricultural 
areas. Leaders: F. L. Garlock and Malcolm Wallace. 


AGRICULTURAL RISKS AND INSURANCE 


Illinois: ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF FIRE PROTECTION DISTRICTS IN ILLINOIS.- 
‘Leader: #H. W. Hannah, 


Indiana: INSURANCE PRACTICES OF INDIANA FARMERS.- (1) To determine the kinds, 
amounts, costs, and benefits of insurance carried by farmers in Central and 
Southern Indiana; (2) to compare the general insurance practices of farmers 
under various conditions of age, capital accumulation, education, type of 


farming, geographic location, and other business and personal characteristics. 
Leader: H. G. Diesslin. 


North Carolina: ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 


NORTH CAROLINA.- The project was set up to accomplish the following objectives: 


A. To analyze the organizational set-up and operating policies of farmers' 
mutual fire insurance companies in North Carolina giving attention to: (1) 
Mature of ownership and management; (2) types of insurance offered and policy 
rates; (3) methods of collection; (4) reinsurance; (5) classification and 
rating of risks; (6) methods of selling insurance and compensation of agents; 
(7) risk inspection practices. B. To determine the effectiveness of 
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operation of mtual fire insurance companies. C. Appraisal of the organ- 
izational set-up, operating practices, and effectiveness of operation of 
mutual fire insurance companies and suggestions for future operation. The 
data for the project were collected by personal interview with the secretary - 
manager of each company. Financial records of each company were obtained 
from the North Carolina Insurance Commission. Leaders: G. W. Forster and 
W. T. Kenyon. 


North Dakota and BAE: WEATHER AND RELATED RISKS AND THEIR IMPACT ON FARM 
ORGANIZATION AND INCOME IN THE NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS.- The objectives of 
this project are (1) to appraise the economic significance of weather fluc- 
tuations and other agricultural risks with respect to the structure and 
functioning of farm units, with particular emphasis upon the uncertainty of 
farm income and ite effect upon resource utilization and economic stability 
of Great Plains agriculture; (2) to examine various methods of risk-bearing 
that efford possibilities of increasing the stability of farm income. 
Leaders: WN. Dak., Rainer Schickele and Phil J. Thair; BAE, E. Lloyd Barber. 


BAE: FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE.- To present in published form the re- 
Bults of a recent survey of the operating practices and problems of farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance companies. Some topics to be covered include: 

Number of companies by States; policy terms; reserves; reinsurence; single- 
risk definitions; rating; loss adjustment; participation in organized farm 
fire protection activities; membership fees charged; and company cooperation. 
Leader: Ralph R. Botts. 


BAE: ORGANIZED RURAL FIRE PROTECTION IN THE UNITED STATES.- To follow de- 
velopments in the field of organized farm fire protection; to analyze new 
legislation in this field; to ascertain what financial and other arrange- 
ments are involved between farmer groups and towns, which usually provide 
or cooperate in providing farm fire protection; and to measure the effec- 
tiveness of rural fire protection services as shown by farm mutual fire 
insurance experience in areas having various degrees of rural fire pro- 
tection. Leader: John D. Rush. 


BAE: FARM FIRE LOSSES.- To maintain a series showing the annual amount of 
farm fire losses in the United States, and to analyze survey data to ascer- 
tain the frequency, severity, and causes of farm fires by classes of prop- 
erty, size of farm, and tenure, for broad geographic areas. Leaders: 

Ralph R. Botts and John D. Rush. 


BAE: RESERVE REQUIREMENTS OF FARMERS' MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES.- To deter- 
mine the amount of reserves required by farmers' mutual fire end windstorm 
companies, considering such factors as size of company, net retention per 
single risk, and reinsurance. Leader: Ralph R. Botts. 


BAE: RISK AND RISK-BEARING IN AGRICULTURE.- To study the economic significance 
of weather fluctuations and other agricultural risks with respect to the 
structure and functioning of farm units, with particular emphasis upon the 
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uncertainty of farm income; to examine various methods of risk-bearing that 
afford possibilities of increasing the stability of farm income. Leader: 
E. L. Barber. 


FARM CONSTRUCTION 


Iowa: ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF RURAL HOUSING IN IOWA.- To determine the institu- 
tional structure of the rural house-building business, with emphasis upon the 
role of the retail lumber dealer and his relationship to other participants. 
To develop a method for estimating the anmal volume of Iowa farm dwelling 
construction. To initiate a study of residential construction cycles, with 
emphasis on rural building. Leader: Hina Douglas. 


BAE: FARM CONSTRUCTION RESEARCH.- The Housing Act of 1949 requires estimates 
of farm housing needs and reports with respect to progress being made toward 
meeting such needs. It also provides for research on reducing costs of con- 
struction of housing and other farm buildings. BAE did the field work on a 
sample survey to give data for the United States and three regions on the 
inventory and conditions of farm houses and other buildings in relation to 
value of products, family income, tenure, and other variables. The survey 
@lso begins what had been hoped would be an annual series on the volume of 
farm construction activity, although tabulation is not now going on. Field 
work to discover how best to obtain data: on financing construction activity 
has been completed through the cooperation of the Experiment Stations in 


North Carolina and Texas. The results are being reviewed. Leader: Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


FARM TAXATION, LOCAL GOVERNMENT, AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


Connecticut: ANALYSIS OF THE FARM TAX PROBLEM IN CONNECTICUT.- Appraisal of 
the burden of farm taxation in Connecticut, consideration of alternative tax 
objectives, and analysis of suggested reforms. Leader: Harold G. Halcrow. 


Idaho: AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE IDAHO INCOME TAX LAW.- This project is a 
study of the Idaho Property Relief Act of 1931 which established the present 
income tax. It will attempt to determine methods of improving the provisions 
of the act and its administration. The Sohloung points are being given 
special treatment: (1) The rate structure; (2) the administrative proce- 
dures; (3) the yield; (4) the equity of the tax; (5) violations; (6) special 
administrative and procedural problems; (7) the extent to which the tax acts 
as economic deterrent; (8) the possibility of making the tax more efficient 
so that the general property tax will not be required to finance the State 
functions; (8) an over-all evaluation of the tax in terms of alternative source 
of income. Leader: Keith J. Adars. 


Indiana: EFFECTS OF LAND USE ADJUSTMENTS UPON STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL 
COSTS IN SOUTHERN INDIANMA.- (1) To delineate areas that are contributing 
little tax revenue in relation to the cost of governmental services pro- 
vided; (2) to determine costs of government and sources of revenue in these 
areas; (3) to ascertain yrtaie cost of purchasing such areas for forestry 
and recreational uses; (4) to find out to what extent governmental effi- 


ciency can be improved by purchase of such areas; and (5) to determine in 
what manner and at what rate purchases should be made. Leader: J. B. 
Kohlmeyer. 
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Iowa: VALUATION OF FARM REAL ESTATE FOR TAX ASSESSMENT.- A study of methods 
that may prove helpful to assessors in improving ferm real estete assessments. 
Special emphasis will be given to use of soil-survey maps and date in arriving 
at assessed values. Ratios of assessment to sale value will be studied. 
Leader: W. G. Murray. 


Meryland: RECENT TAX CHANGES IN MARYLAND AND THEIR EFFECT ON FARMERS' TAX 
OBLIGATICNS.- To determine trends in assessed-to-sales ratios of farm and 
nonfarm real estate; to compare the impact of property taxes as an alterna- 
tive to State allocations for county functional purposes; to determine 
recent trends in farmers’ tax liabilities; to review the State and local tax 
pattern and to suggest necessary adjustments, if needed, to bring about 
better distribution of the State and local tax burdens. Leaders: S. H. 
DeVault, W. P. Walker, and W. T. Sigafoose. 


Maryland: IMPROVING FARM-BULLDING ASSESSMENTS FCR TAX PURPOSHS.- To determine 
(1) the methods or techniques used in assessing farm buildings in Maryland; 
(2) to ascertain the types and extent of inequalities in farm-building 
assessments; and (3) to devise standards of assessment technique which may 
be practicable for assessing farm buildings. Leaders: S. H. DeVault and 
W. P. Walker. 


Maryland: SALES TAXES AND THEIR APPLICATION TO FARMERS.- To obtain (1) data 
on sales taxes paid by farmers, especially on purchases for farm production; 
(2) to determine the relative sales-tex burden among different type-of-farm- 
ing enterprises; and (2) to examine sales-tex laws, and the rules and regu- 
lations pertaining thereto, with the objective of equitable application of 
sales taxation to farmers. Leaders: S. H. DeVault and W. P Walker. 


Maryland: STATUS AND IMPROVEMENT NEEDS OF LOCAL RURAL ROADS.- To ascertain 
(1) the nature and extent of local rural road improvements that are desir- 
able and feasible; (2) to determine the extent of such improvements that can 
be made without excessive tax burdens; (3) to study methods of financing 
such improvemenis; and (4) to determine the condition of farm lanes in rela- 
tion to public highweys eerving farms. Leaders: S. H. DeVault and W. P 
Welker. 


Maryland: RURAL LOCAL ROAD NELDS AND USAGE.- To assemble facts which will 
assist in determining: rural locel road needs; to study and measure the 
physical, sociel, and economic bases which justify the various types of 
rurel locel improvement; end to ascertain the thinking of rurel veople with 
respect to local road problems and needs and their willingness to help 
realize and finance these needs. Leeders: S. H. DeVault and W. P. Walker, 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, George N. Lewis, Jr., Maryland 
State Roads Commission, and Roy T. Messer, United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


Missouri: THE RELATICNSHIP BETWEEN THE ASSESSED VALUE AND SALES VALUE OF FARM 
LAND IN SELECTED COUNTIES IN MISSOUR].- A study made in ccoperation with the 
reseerch committee of the State Legislature. Tax rates and total tax pay- 
ments sre included. Leeder: Frank Miller. 
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Montana: RECLASSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND FOR ASSESSMENT PURPOSES.- (1) 
To study and recommend procedures for the reclassification of agricultural 
land for assessment purvoses in Montana. (2) To develop and recommend pro- 
cedures for the valuation of classified agricultural land for taxation pur- 
poses in Montana. Leader: Maurice C. Taylor. 


Nebraska: LAND AND BUILDING CLASSIFICATION AND VALUATION FOR TAXATION PURPOSES. - 


A revised procedure for farm land assessment has been developed and adopted 
in Harlan County, Nebreska. The purpose of this project is to compare 
assessment of farm land under the former procedure with assessment under 

the new procedure. Areas of considerable variation will be studied to deter- 
mine causes of variation and probable effect of the new system. Leader: 
Norris J. Anderson. 


New York: IMPROVEMENT CF RURAL ROADS IN NEW YORK STATE.- A study of town 
highways, county roads, and local rural road planning in New York. Parti- 
cular emphasis is being given in connection with this project this year to a 
study of the needs and possible methods of financing bridges on the town 
highway system. Leader: E. A. Lutz. 


New York: PUBLIC WELFARE ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND FINANCE IN RURAL 
NEW YORK.- A study of the effectiveness and efficiency of public welfare 
administration and finance in New York working toward recommendations for 
administrative and financial chenges which will improve such effectiveness 
and efficiency. A cooperative project with a New York Joint Legislative 
Committee. Leader: E. A. Lutz. 


New York: ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, RECEIPTS, AND DISBURSEMENTS OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS IN RURAL NEW YORK.- A series of "businese management studies of 
local government” in New York State. Object is to assemble information on 
finances of counties, towns, villages, cities, school districts, and special 
districts in rural New York. Leader: E. A. Lutz. 


New York: ASSESSMENT OF REAL PROPERTY IN NEW YORK STATE.- A study of valua- 
tion for tax purposes of real property in New York State. Includes work in 
field of local government such as appraisal and valuation of property. 
Leader: E. A. Lutz. 


New York: STATE AND FEDERAL AID TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN NEW YORK.- A study 
of the fiscal and administrative problems of New York local governments 
which are associated with State and Federal grants in aid. Leader: é£. A. 
Lutz. 


Texes: CAUSES OF AD VALOREM TAX DELINQUENCY IN TEXAS.- To determine the 
besic causes of ad valorem tex delinquency in Texas with a view to suggest- 
ing remedial measuree. Leaders: L. P. Gabbard and R. G. Cherry. 


Texae: FACTORS AFFECTING THE COLLECTION AND EXPENDITURE OF TAXATION REVENUES 
IN TEXAS.- To determine the extent to which farm taxes in Texas may be re- 


duced end governmental services improved. JTeaderse: L. P. Gabbard and R. G. 
Cherry. 


o 


Wisconsin: READJUSTMENTS IN LAND UTILIZATION, POPULATION, AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT AFTER A COUNTY IS ZONED.- A study of land utilization in the Wisconsin 
counties that have rural zoning ordinances with a view to assisting counties 
revise their zoning ordinances. Three counties have completely revised 
their zoning ordinances. More are in process, using materials from this 
study as part of the basis for revision. Leaders: C. L. Loomer and R. J. 
Penn. 


Wyoming: WYOMING LAND UTILIZATION AND TAXATION PROBLEMS AS RELATED TO THE 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE.- To study (1) rate, amount, and dis- 
tribution of tax load over a period of years; (2) increase in general prop- 
erty tax; (3) increase in total taxes; (4) per capita increase of general 
property and total taxes; (5) relation of State income from different 
industries to taxes paid by each, and (6) amount of tax-free property in 
each county; (7) to determine fair value for different classes of land; (8) 
influence of tax loed on land ownership and obligation; (9) percentage of 
agricultural income spent for general property and Federal income taxes. 
Data are to be obtained by consulting each year the State, county, and local 
records as to investments, levies, collections, and tax-free property and 
securing from State, Federal, and farm and ranch financial records the 
income from agricultural and industrial enterprises. Leader: A. F. Vass. 


BAE: TAXES AND THEIR IMPACT UPON AGRICULTURE.- An evaluation of Federal, 
State, and local governmental tax systems, and major types of levies as 
they influence the production and marketing of agricultural products. An 
analysis of the effects of taxes upon the asset position of farmers in select- 
ed areas, and other fiscal and nonfiscal aspects of farm taxes. Leader: 
Daniel W. Burch. 


BAE: ESTIMATES OF FARM TAXES.- Development of estimates of amounts of the m jor 
taxes levied against farms or farmers for the United States and for individual 
States and regions when possible. Improvement of techniques for the estimation 
of annual changes in the various tax series. Leader: Harold T. Lingard. 


BAE: THE FARMERS' TAX BURDEN.- An analysis of the economic significance of 
taxes levied upon farmers and agriculture, particularly with respect to an 
evaluation of the tax load of agriculture. Also an evaluation of changes in 
taxes as they affect farmers. Leader: Tyler F. Haygood. 


Balance Sheet of Agriculture.- Table 30 of the Appendix shows a compar- 
ative balance sheet of agriculture for the years 1940-50. Table 31 shows a 
comparative income statement for the years 1940-49, An analysis of these sun- 
mary financial accounts of agriculturo, together with an analysis of the out- 
look for early 1951, may be found in The Balance Sheet and Current Financial 


gros of Agriculture 1950, issued by the BAE of U. S. Dept. Agr., Agr. Inform. 
ae 
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Duggan, I. W. and Battles, Ralph U., Financing the Farm Business. John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., New York. 354 pp. 1950. 


The purposes of this book, as stated by the authors, are “to outline 
the principles of sound farm financing and to describe the characteristics of 
the principal institutions that are the sources of agricultural credit. It is 
intended to show how credit can be used by farmers to increase their incomes 
and their level of living. At the same time, an attempt is made to call atten- 
tion to some of the important pitfalle in using credit so that the reader may 
be better qualified to reduce his financial risks to a minimm." 


The authors are unusually well qualified to write such a book. The 
senior author, Mr. Duggan, has been Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
since 1944. He had extensive experience in vocational agriculture and in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration before he became associated with the Farn 
Credit Administration in 1943. The junior author, Mr. Battles, has been Assist 
ant Chief of the Economic and Credit Research Division of the Farm Credit Adnin- 
istration since 1942. Before that he was economist with the Farm Mortgage 
Conference of Life Insurance Companies and later assistant to the vice president 
in charge of farm mortgage loans in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


The book is divided into two parts which are described respectively as 
"Principles of Farm Financing” and "Sources of Agricultural Credit." In the 
first part, the authors discuss a wide range of topics, most of which deal 
with the use of capital and credit on farms. Included, however, are chapters 
on farm leases, legal documents, father-and-son agreements, interest rates, 
farm appraisals, and the financing of farmers' cooperatives. The second part 
of the book deals exclusively with the institutions that supply credit to farmers 
and to fermers' cooperative associations. 


The first part appears to have been written primarily for young farmers 
and students of vocetional agriculture, and it is admirably suited for these 
groups. Here the authors review the need for various types of capital on farms, 
alternative means of raising capital such as by leasing and borrowing, factors 
to consider when buying or making capital investments on a farm, the diseadvant- 
eges of an unproductive farm and inadequate equipment, the various types of 
credit and proper uses of each, the essentials of a good farm lease, appropriate 
repayment terms for loans, weys of insuring egainet ferm risks, and other sub- 
jects of practical importance to farmers. The treatment of these subdjecte is 
Girect, cleer, and interesting. Based on their extensive experience, the authort 
offer suggeetions that should prove highly beneficial to the younger generation 
whose experience ie confined mostly to the prosperous 1940's. 


The second pert is informative but its objective is less clear than that 
of the first part. It includes e great deel of information as to the organize- 
tion end legel powers of the various credit agencies, which ie valuable for 
reference purpoees but probebly would be of little use to a young farmer or 
vocetional etudent who mey be interested principally in learning where he had 
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best go to obtain a loan. Moreover, it does not clearly relate the advantages 
or disadvantages of borrowing from the various lenders to such differences in 
borrowers’ circumstances as their financial condition, the type and size of 
loans they want, and the convenience they may desire in obtaining credit. For 
advanced students, there is too little analysis of the functions, operations, 
and experiences of the varicus credit agencies and insufficient explanation of 
how the evolution of credit institutions and policies has been related to de- 
velopments in agriculture and in the economy at large. 


The book is clearly written throughout and it is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of farm business management and agricultural credit. 


Fred L. Garlock 


Hartley, Robert W., with the collaboration of Eleanor Wolkind and assisted by 
Maynard Hufschmidt and Sidney Jaffe. America's Capital Requirements, Esti- 
mates for 1946-1960. The Twentieth Century Fund, New York. O48 pp. 1950. 
This sizable book (there are two columns to the page) is described in 
its foreword as "a technical supplement to the report on America's Needs and 
Resources," which was published in 1947 by The Twentieth Century Fund. Al- 
though the estimates contained in the volume were utilized in preparing the 
estimates in America's Needs and Resources, and generally provided valuable 


background material for its preparation, the method of estimating was devel- 
oped independently by Mr. Hartley and his associates. 


The volume will be of interest mainly to those who are, or are likely 
to be, engaged in economic investigations involving prognosis, and to those 
for whom the estimates themselves my have special meaning and usefulness. 
Both of these groups, although for different reasons, will be particularly 
interested in the method by which the estimates were made. Fortunately, the 
authors have spelled out with great care the assumptions and the steps they 
have taken in estimating the maximum capital requirements in each of 26 se- 
lected fields of investment. Thus, investigators who my wish to utilize 
either the method or the estimates will be able to appraise for themselves 
the usefulness of the material for their particular purposes. 


The main body of the book is divided into five parts. The first, an 
introduction and summary, contains (1) a statement of the basic assumptions 
underlying all of the estimtes, (2) a description of the general procedure, 
(3) summaries of past expenditures for capital goods, (4) estimates for 
future capital requirements, and (5) some conclusions, based on the estimates, 
which relate to such matters as the sufficiency of investment outlets, the 
ability of the economy to meet the maximum capital requirements while satie- 
fying the demand for consumer goods, and the priorities that should be given 
to the various categories of capital expenditures. Part II presents the 
special assumptions and estimates made separately for 7 fields of urban de- 
velopment. Parte III, IV, and V follow the pattern of Part II and cover 
respectively, Commercial and Industrial Facilities (5 fields), Transporta- 
tion (6 fields), and Rural Development (10 fields). The last-mentioned group 
of fields, which is likely to be of particular interest to students of agri- 
culture, consists of farm housing, farm service buildings, farm mochinery and 
equipment, irrigation, land drainage, land clearing, soil conservation, flood 
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control, forest protection and development, and rural recreational facilities. 
The volume concludes with 4 appendices which contain detailed compilations, 
classifications, computations, and assumptions relevant to one or to all of 
the fields for which estimates were made. 


Maximum capital requirements were estimated when possible in each of ' 
3 categories in the 28 selected fields of capital investment. Thus, estimates 
were made of requirements representing: (1) Net increases in the supply of 
capital made necessary by increase in population, by expansion of industrial / 
activity, or by shifts in agricultural development; (2) replacement of plants ‘ 
and equipment because of depreciation or obsolescence; and (3) “accumlated 
deficiencies,” either of wartime origin or of longer standing. The estimates 
were made in terms of physical units when possible and in dollar amounts ex- | 
pressed in terms of 1940 prices and costs. They are presented in the form of 
ooaue annual expenditures and in totals for the periods 1946-50, 1951-60, and 
19 ° 


The disparities between forecast and fulfillment, which in some cases have 
turned out to be sizable for the period 1946-50, emphasize the difficulty of 
foreseeing all relevant developments. Yet it is difficult to think of a better 
procedure in a project of this kind than the one adopted by the authors. Es- , 
sentially, this was to observe the historical trends of the phenomena under 
study, to search out the factors which had significantly influenced those trends, | 
and to attempt to appraise their future influence under assumptions that seemed ~ 
likely to approximate conditions as they unfolded. Estimates resulting from 


such a procedure should be about as good as the assumptions - that is, if 
future conditions and developments have been accurately foreseen, the estimates 
are likely to be good, but if later conditions and developments differ greatly 
from the assumptions, the estimates will be wide of the mark. A number of basic 
assumptions of this study - the size of gross national product and national in- 
come in 1950, for instance - which had been decided upon in the survey of 
America's Needs and Resources, proved to have been exceptionally well made. 
Others, dealing with the population, proved less accurate. It was probably 
the inability of the authors to foresee special circumstances which influenced 
individual fields of investment that was mainly responsible for the serious 
underestimation in a mumber of fields. 


The difficulties and risks involved in prediction, great as they are, 
should not discourage investigators from making estimates of this kind. Much 
of what is done both by private individuals and by governments must be under- ‘ 
taken upon assumptions concertring future developments which may or may not 
prove to be right. Hence, it is highly desirable that techniques of fore- 
casting be improved and that forecasts be made as painstakingly as possible. | 
This study has made a notable contribution in a field which has sorely needed ; 
a quantification of the factors with which it is concerned. Those who in 
future essay to discuss the sufficiency of investment outlets and related | 
questions must certainly take these estimates into account until better ones 
are available. Needless to say, such forecasts should be used only after 
careful examination of the assumptions and methods used by the estimators. 

For this reason, the detailed explanations in this volume are fully as impor- 
tant as the estimates, even for those who are not interested in method as such. 


Alvin S. Tostlebe 
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Krausz, N. G. P., Operation and Legal Status of Fire Protection Districts in 
Illinois. University of Illinois, College of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Urbana, Ill. 35 pp. July 1950. (Processed. ) 


This is a pioneer study of the methods employed in Illinois to provide 
fire protection to rural areas near small urban centers. During the 23 years 
since passage of enabling legislation, more than 300 fire-protection districts 
have been organized in the State. Yet, until now, no study of this movement 
has been made. 


The development of these fire-protection district programs in rural areas 
of Illinois was aided by good paved roads and telephone communications which 
were available expecially in the rich agricultural areas of the State. A 
majority of the districts are in the northern half of the State and they are 
particularly numerous in the vicinity of Chicago. Two-thirds of the districts 
were established in the 6-year period 1945-50. 


Two important phases in the history of fire-protection districts are 
outlined in the study. The first was the enactment of legislation which 
finally placed the programs on a permanent basis, supported by taxation. 
Before such legislation was passed there had been some form of volunteer 
program in a number of rural communities. However, when full cooperation 
was not maintained, and especially when subscriptions to finance operations 
were not forthcoming, services often disintegrated. 


The second came about with the improvements that were made in rural 
fire-fighting techniques. This progress was made possible by the design and 
manufacture of light trucks, outfitted with tanks to haul several hundred 
gallons of water. Before that time the lack of water in rural areas had been 
a serious handicap. Also, development of the high-pressure pump with fog- 
nozzle attachments made it possible in many cases to put out rural fires with 
relatively small quantities of water. 


The study calls attention to a recent difficulty in the initiation of 
these programs in Illinois caused by the challenging of the constitutionality 
of the original act. This led, in 1949, to the enactment of new legislation 
to place the districts on a sounder legal basis. In addition, there was the 
usual problem of finding ways to furnish efficient service in undeveloped 
rural areas that are without water supplies and telephone communications, and 
that have inadequate roads in wet weather or below-freezing temperatures. 


The Krausz study raises the question as to the best approach to levying 
taxes for fire protection in rural areas. For such purposes, farmers gen- 
erally object to taxes levied on land values in addition to improvements. 

Land comprises a far greater proportion of the value of farm than of urban 

real estate. The California Legislature, in recent years, has recognized this 
problem, and has made it possible for residents in sparsely settled rural areas 
to petition fire-district authorities to make their fire-tax levies only against 
the improvements and usually on not more than 5 acres of land on which these 
improvements are located. However, as ths study points out, a factor that tends 
to offset any disproportionate taxes which farmers may pay, is the contribution 
made by some village residents in serving as the core of the fire departments. 
As volunteers, they receive little or no pay and sometimes serve at consider- 
able personal sacrifice. 
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Originally, the Illinois Act authorizing fire-protection districts pro- 
vided for levies up to 2 1/2 mills; but when the Revaluation Act of 1945 was 
passed (it provided for assessments at 100 percent of value), the maximm levy 
was reduced to 11/2 mille. Actually the average tax rate for 61 districts 
during the year under observation was 0.074 percent (about 3/4 mill), and the 
average tax payment wes about $16 per farm. However, it amounted to only about 
$3 per village lot. The average annual cost per district was $6,348 for main- 
taining services and meeting installment payments on equipment. Officials of 
a number of fire-protection districts believed that after paying for initial 
purchases, annual operating expenses should not average more than $1,500 per 
district. Although authorized to do so by law, few districts sell bonde to 
finance capital investments in fire protection equipment. 


It has been widely recognized that isolated, unprotected farm build- 
ings are in many instances totally destroyed when fires occur. But in the 
Illinois study, although limited to data from 61 districts and covering only 
1 year, it was found that only 22.5 percent of the farm-building fires in 
the protected districts resulted in complete loss. In 9.5 percent of the 
fires, farmers were able to stop them either before the arrival of the fire 
companies or without their help. But fire department assistance was helpful 
in reducing the damage in 68 percent of the building fires. 


Some of the results of the study, despite limited data, were partic- 
ularly interesting to this reviewer. For example, the frequency of farm- 
building fires was about 1.87 per 100 farms annually, and the average loss 
per building was about $1,102. Comparable data on the frequency of fires and 
loss rates are not available for other fire-protection districts. The Illinois 
study further shows that if all rural fires, including those involving auto- 
mobiles, grass plote, and brush were included, the frequency would be about 
3.5 fires per 100 farms annually. Whereas the frequency of building fires on 
farms was much lower (3.4 per 1,000 buildings) than in urban centers (6 per 


1,000), the average loss ($335) per building fire in urban centers was much 
less, 


It appears to the reviewer that, on the basis of the analysis, perhaps 
less than a fourth of the farms located in these districts qualified for rate 
credits on ?ire-insurance premiums. In 55 districts for which information on 
rate credite was available, it was found that the average credit (where granted) 
on farm buildings was about 5 cents per $100 of insurance carried. Such cre- 
dite depend on the quality of the service the fire department gives as well as 
on other factors essociated with individual farms. For example, the highest 
credit is granted to the farmer whose property is located not more than 10 
miles from a fire station, who maintains a cistern or other water supply of 


at least 3,000 gallons of water, and who has a telephone with which to com- 
municate an alarm. 


No information was given on mutual aid arrangements, whereby fire 
districte and nearby town fire departments help each other in time of need. 
This type of cooperation is rapidly gaining ground throughout the country. 

It should greatly increase efficiency where a few fire companies are attempt- 
ing to protect large areas. Also it is noted that a trend toward unifying 
fire control on a county-wide basis is developing in a number of States. 
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Of 63 Illinois fire-protection districts which reported on equipment, 
45 had one fire truck; 12 had two; 5 had three; and 1 had four. Trucks usually 
carry from 300 to 600 gallons of water. The fire station, which ie usually 
located as near the center of the district as possible, has from 20 to 25 fire- 
men, who are usually volunteers. It was estimated that probably less than half 
| attend each fire call. 


This study contributes to a more comprehensive understanding of the 
little-known field of rural fire protection, expecially in directing atten- 
| tion to the major problems involved in administration. However, it does not 
| attempt to present conclusions as to the long-run patterns for organization 
and administration of rural fire departments. Also, use of the operating- an 
_ cost figures given must be restricted, as they are for 1 year only. If infor- 7 
- mation as to size of these districts, length of fire-truck runs, and burning ja 
rates (reduction in valuations of buildings as a result of fires) had been 
available, an examination of the relation between size of operating territory a. 
| and truck distances traveled, on the one hand, and burning rates on the other, a 
‘ would have been possible. An analysis of this kind would be valuable but, so — 
| far as the reviewer knows, such information is not available. ey 


| It is hoped that the study will lead to other efforts to isolate the 
j factors which facilitate the provision of efficient rural fire protection 
| service at a reasonable cost. 


John D. Rush 


increase in income tax rates beginning October 1, 1950. For farmers operating = 
on @ calendar-year basis, only one-fourth of their income for 1950 will in 


effect be subject to the increased rates, but all of their 1951 income will 
be taxed at the higher level. 


) | Federal Revenue Act.- The Federal Revenue Act of 1950 provides for an <a 


| i 
ak 
> 
| 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


Jarm-Mortgage Credit 


Loans outstanding: 
Principal lenders, 8.,. 1910-50 6-0 @ 
Principal lenders, by States, 1950 ....+se-se-e 
Commercial banks, by States, 1940-50 .... +e 
Farmers Home Administration, by States, 1950 .... 
Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: 
Loans closed, repaid, and outstanding, U. S., 1935-50. . 
Percentage of loans delinquent, by States, 1930-50 ... 
Real estate acquired and held, U. S., 1930-49 ...... 
Leans made or recorded by principal lenders, U. S., 1910-50 . 
Interest rates and charges: 
Average interest rates of principal lenders, U. S., 1910-50 
Total and per-acre interest charges, U. S., 1910-49... 
Interest charges, by geographic divisions, 1910-49 ... 
Interest rates on new loans of FCA institutions, 1934-49 
Real estate held by selected agencies, U. S., 1930-50 .... 


¢ 
4.4.8 
e 6 


> 


Credit 


Leans outstanding: 
Principal credit institutions, U. S., 191550 ......-. 


Production credit associations, by States, 194%50 .....26-s 
Private institutions discounting with Federal intermediate credit 


Farmers Home Administration: . 
Various types of loans, by States, 1950 .....2e-s 
Production and subsistence leans, by States, 194950 . 
Disaster loans, by States, 1949-50 
Emergency crop and feed loans, by States, 19%+%50 .. 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 


+ 


2 
2 @ 
. 
. 


Loans made and outstanding, by commodity programs, J. S., cumulative to 1950 . 


Leans made, by States, fiscal year 1950 
Interest rates on new loans of FCA institutions, 1934-45 .. 


Tare Cooperative Credit 
Loans outstanding: 


Selected agencies, U. S., 1980-50 2. ee 


Farmers Home Administration, by States, 1950 ..... 


EBural electrification loans made and outstanding, by States, 1946-50 


Interest retes on new loans of FCA institutions, 193449... 


Tere Taxation 


Property and automotive taxes, U. S., 192549 
Taxes levied on farm real estate: 
Taxes per ecre and per $100 of value, U. S., 1890-49 . 
Taxes per acre, by States, 1920-49 + eee 
Index numbers of taxes per acre, by States, 1920-49... 
Taxes per $100 of value, by States, 1920-49 ...... 


Agriculture) Insurence 


Ferm fire losses, U. &., 1937-49 .... 

Farmers' mutuel fire ineurence: 
Compenies, insurance, cost, and reserves, U. S., 19144 . 
Companies, insurance, cost, and reserves, by States, 1948 . 


Other Belated Date 


Balence sheet ef agriculture, S., 1940-50 
Income statement for agriculture, 0. 5., 1940-1 ..... 


Ferm reel estete transfers and index of values, J. S., 1930-50. 
Cash receipts, price indexes, end index cf rural reteil sales, U. 
Ferm real estete values, State indexes, 1915-50 ° 


Deposits of country benks, regione] indexes, 1940-50 ...... 
Bond retes yields and money retes, 1930-50... 


. 
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=. 
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TAELE 1.- Parm-mortgage debt: otal outstanding amd loans held by principal lenders, 


United States, selected periods 1910-50 }/ 


22000 dol. | 1,000 deol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. [ 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. | 1,000 del. | 1,000 del. 
1910. 3,207,863 386,961 406, 268 2,014,654 
448,772 293,59 60,938 97,826 | 1,208,383 5.915.990 
1990... | 9,630,768 | 1,201,732 637,789 2,118,439 997,468 96,360 | %,578,980 
1935 7,504,459 1,947,442 616,737 277,020 1,301,562 B42 2,876,760 
199% | 7,822,701 | 2,113,502 79,7 200,617 1,112, 487,505 53.705 | 2,660,996 
1937 72153,963 2,147,768 941,251 162, 1,015,615 2,459,080 
954, 2,126,610 824,151 133,554 501,450 2,905,200 
1999 6,779,318 | 2,088,478 77% ,377 4, 10,218 519,276 xn, 2,257,166 
6,586,399 2,009,820 713,290 91,726 31,927 904,290 5,178 2,190,882 
6,491,495 1,957,184 73,455 65,2% 1,016,479 3. 29,27 
1942 23724277 1,880, 784 634,885 55.9 114,533 1,063,166 535,22 30, 806 2,057,372 
1989. 5.950.975 1,718,240 543,895 37,015 157,463 1,042,999 23,7 
55 1,452, 886 429,751 171,763 2661 a, 1. 
1945 2 932,942 1, 209,676 O7 5.455 193,377 933.723 582 19,872 1,773,958 
- »661,720 | 1,078,952 239.365 3 181,861 684, 12 507, 1,786, 
1947 4,777,355 146,621 1,641 189,300 890,161 683,229 1,889,655 
eee 888,933 107,066 195,969 793,876 y 1,959,825 
January 5,108,183 868, 156 77,920 462 188,893 | 1,035,719 067,001 2,089,192 
daly .. 889,239 67,779 188, 388 1,133,000 = 
1950: 
Jemuary 5,413,385 906,077 58,650 270 188,855 1,172,157 085,491 2,201,885 
- 9% 51,180 ° 189,656 1,281,000 918,551 
2/ Exeludes Territories aad possessions. 


2/ 1930-50 includes regular mortgages, 


to liquidation, expired July 1, 19%7. 
4/ Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in reseivership. 


5/ Successor to Farm Security Administration. Data for 1939-#1 include tenant-purchase leans. 
development (special real estate) loans beginning 1942; f. 


ning 1945. Data also include loans fer these purposes from State Corporation trust funds. 


§/ Betinates dased upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reperts submitted te State insurance commissioners, 
"Best's Life Insurance Reports," ani menthly date free Life Insurance Association of America ani Institute of Life Insurance. 


2/ 1935-50, imsured comeercial banks; before 1935, open State and national daaks. 


of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South Baketa. Rural Credit Beard 


Deper taent 
completed liquidation during 1945. 
9/ Included with "others." 


TABLE 2.- Farm-mortgage interest rates: Average for all lenders and for principal leaders, 


United States, January 1, selected years 1910-50 }/ 


purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts; defore 1930, regular mortgages ealy- 
3/ Leens held by Corporation were made on its behalf by Lend Bank Commissioner. Authority te make new leans, exsept incidental 


Thereafter, data incluie fare- 
ement loans beginning 1944; and project-liquidation leans begiz- 


Federal land 

banks and Life Other 

Year All leaders Federal Fase ineurance 
Mortgage companios Beaks Tadivideals Others au 
eee 6.0 5.5 6.2 6.0 6.5 6.2 
ss 6.1 5.4 5.8 6.5 6.1 6.3 6.2 
6.0 5-7 6.5 6.1 6.1 6.2 
5-5 5.6 6.3 5-9 6.0 6.0 
5.1 3-9 6 6.2 5.8 5.8 5.8 
4.9 5-5 6.0 5.6 5-6 Se? 
4.7 307 5.3 5.8 5.5 5.4 5.6 
1999. 4.6 3-7 5-1 5-7 5-3 5-3 
4.6 3.7 ».9 5.5 5.2 5-3 
3-5 4.8 5-5 5.2 5.2 
4. 3.5 4.8 54 5.1 
3-5 4.7 5.4 5.0 5.6 5.0 
4.6 2 2/ 2/ 
4.6 &.1 4.3 2/ 2/ 4.8 
Gentract rates, except on loans of Federal land banks, 1 and Federal Faru Mortgage Corporation, 1938-85, which are 


included at temporarily reduced rates. 


2/ Date not available. 


7 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 3.- Farm-mortgage debt: Total outstanding and amounts held by principal lenier groups, by States, January 1, 1950 


Amounts held by principal lender groups 


State Federal Fara 
and Potal Federal Mortgage Yarners Hone | Life 
division land Corporation | Administra- insurance Others 3/ 
banks 1/ Py) tion 2/ companies 1/ 
1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1 dol 
20,098 2,670 16 16,200 
New Hampshire. ......-. 12,094 1,551 159 153 6 10,225 
Massachusetts .......- 32,924 6,094 TH. 518 640 24,932 
3,857 912 100 31 13 
Comnecticout 233 191 & 
Wew England. 2,305 2,407 1,825 92,652 
89 Te 1,533 ic 36,631 
Pennsylvania 1 3,443 112,710 
Middle Atlantic ..... 46, 4,034 Ls 21, 272,189 
178,867 17,652 Tal 3,615 28,049 128,832 
ee 220,464 151 1, 3,055 91,271 72,637 
Michigan .... FES 186,067 23,005 1,663 3,218 6,483 151,698 
Wieconesin 3,893 12,014 1 
East North Central .... 8, 16,983 79.195 
\ Minnesota 244, 853 49,057 + 3,198 6,038 65,461 121,099 
392,609 82,886 1,512 3,381 171499 127,531 
212,192 2,890 1,803 8,113 114,084 
Worth Dakota 70,026 12,274 2,938 2,450 9,212 43,152 
South Dakota 71,729 1,319 2,155 31,004 7,201 
147,788 1,910 3-198 93.226 157 
ec cece 5,0 
West North Central .... 1 273,788 _ 30,405 wt 531,208 
11,409 596 4g 304 188 10,272 
532 6,517 475 2,600 8,201 74,739 
Weet Virginia .. 23,574 3,711 264 1,471 400 17,728 
North Carolina ......- 2-38 14,443 1,325 6.653 68,197 
South Carolina ....... 1,045 3.98 
South Atlantic ..... 1.07 32,672 1,700 
a 97,870 10,362 3 3,037 20,622 63,206 
Tennessee 89,676 10,286 671 5.377 12,191 1,153 
87,156 19.038 957 9,310 2,604 55, 247 
Mississippi ... 4239 
Bast Soath Central .... 59.925 1,053 238, 
93. 11,201 seh 10,424 29,718 41, 
Louisiana 12,323 67% 6,398 9,955 
124,898 19,418 2.296 9,554 28,169 66,481 
3 11,888 1,205 2, 208 26 , 262 
36,167 7.879 457 1,160 11,243 5,428 
96,337 15,581 1,728 20,977 57,057 
Sew 33-990 5,557 304 1,344 22,125 26,530 
Oe 36,403 5,659 332 767 7,650 21.993 
«ah ode & 37,204 7,095 591 2,3 2.515 2h, 
399,757 69,491 5,128 12,045 90,156 222,337 
a 96,153 14,158 926 1,562 15,116 64,391 
Tus 13,669 1,003 1,523 15,135 69,252 
Galifermia . ee 
5,413, 385 906,077 58,650 188,855 1,172,157 3,087 , O46 


Includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, ani sales contracts. 
, farm-enlargement, farm-development, and project- 


Successor to Farm Security Administration. 


tenan 


liquidation loans, and loans for these purposes from State Corporation trust funds. 
Includes loans hel4 by joint-stock land banks, commercial and savings banks, individuals, ani miscellaneous leniers. 
Joint-stock land banks held $270,000 of loans and insured commercial banks held $£85,491,000. 
Includes District of Columbia. 
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1950 


1945, and 1949-50 1/ 
1945 


1940 


TABLE 4.- Farm-mortgage loans held by insured commercial banks, by States, January 1 and July 1, 1940, 
yanuary 1 


State and division 


6, 


286 
426 
516 


ke 
27 
12 


"2 


26 


Os 


5,301 


23 
8 


? 

8.1 


22 
u 
7 


ee 


lenders, which are classified according to location of security. Data for 1935 and subsequent intervening pears availd@le 


in earlier issues of the Agricultural Finance Review. 
2/ Alaska, Hawaii, and Virgin Islands. 


PMR are classified according to location of bank and, therefore, are mot strictly comparable 


Tederal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Mississippi... 
East South Central 

United States . 

° 


Alabam . 


- 89 - 
July 1 
aoiiars 1,000 1,000 |! 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
| dollare dollare dollars dollars | dollars |! dollars 
Conmecticut 1 1 1 1,280 | 1.1 1,275 
} 2,141 1 2,151 | 2,813 | 110 
Bev York 15,6631 | 12,2381 12,6971 28,511 1 29,29 1 
366 | 501 | 4,160 | 3,902 | 229 1 29,692 | 30, 589 
‘ North Central ... | 
| 1 \ 36’ | 6 | 32,706 
Borth Dakota ....... 35,669 301 36,1211 36,495 
‘ South Dakota .......1 2,187 | py 2,801 | 
West Virgi \ 27,718 | 605 1 28,177 | 
j Georgia . 8} \ 6452 | 5,822 | 
134903 | 65 | 06 | 
oe ee 5 
| 4,780 | 
534,170 543,472 bag ,582 483,521 , 878,396 | 885,491 | 918,552 
103 | 32 1 311 ni & 
by tes ta for : - 
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573,064 
7,233 


Excludes insured loans. 


& 


| mmergency crop and feed 


aan 


i 


187, 950 
3,497 


ann 


TABLE 5.- Farmers Home Administration: Wusmber and amount of loans outstanding, by types and by States, July 1, 1950 1/ 


om of borrowers existe if more than one type of loan was made to « single borrower. 
Also includes flood Gamage, fur, flood and windstorm restoretion and loans made through RACC and transferred to FHA April 15, 1949 for liquidation. 


4 


On July 1, 1950 farm-ownership loans in continental United States totaled $169,655,567, and in possessions $3,546,367. 
includes rural rehsbilitetion, water fecilities, construction, and wartime adjustment loans, and any such loans from State Corporation trust funds. 


represent activity of Farmers Home Administration and its predecessor agencies. 
April 1, 1950. Includes tenact-purchase, fars-enlargement, farn-development, and project-liquidation loans and any such loans from State Corporation trust 


@Quplicet 


~ 
st | 
division Twos ownership 2/ cooperatives 
| Disaster 5/ 
[Amount re Du “Loans 6/ | Amount 
2,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 
Wew Bampebire 
Rhode 
York... 
Pennsylvania. } 
Middle Atlantic.......... 
Wisconsin. 
i 
West 
South | 
South 
2,563 
9,332 
3,023 11,040 49, 
1,600 6,353 23, 
1,922 9,325 10, 
452 2,77 i 
307 2,303 
United 40,065 487, 
2/ as of 
funds 
Wamber of umpaié loam accounts; they Go not represent individuals since one borrower may heve two or more loans outstanding. 
Less than $500. 
Alaska, Heweii, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
Parmwers Home Administretios, 
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TABLE 7 .- Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: 


of number outstanding, by States, January 1, selected years 1930-50 1 


Humber of loaas del t as percentage 


Federal land banks Federal Para Mortgage Corporation 2/ 

State and division 

1930 | 1934 | 1940 | 194% | 1946 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 || 1934 | 1940 | 1944 | 1946 | 19487 1949 | 1950 

Pet. | Pot. | Pot. | Pet. | Pot. | Pet. | Pet. Pot. | Pet. | Pet. Pet. | Pet. | Pet 
Maine .. 2.22. | 4.6 | 47.6 | 43.5 15-9 13.0 | 8.9 | 4.7 | 7.3 0.0 | 54.9 | 21.2 | 15.7 | 11.9 | 9.3 | 11.8 
New Hampshire .. . -6 | 14.8 | 10.9 ? 7.8 | 8.7] 6.3] 5.5 -O | 21.2 | 10.3 | 12.0 15.8 11.1 | 14.6 
Vermost 7-5] 32.6] 18.9] 6. 7.3 | 9.6] 6.0 | 11.0 0 9.6 | 9.0] 14. 14,1 | 19.5 
Massachusetts .. . 1.6 | 14.6) 11.6] 4.1 | 3.8] 3.9'| 3.6] 4.9 1.0 | 22. 10.2] 7.2] 8.2] 7.3] 9.5 
Rhode Island... . 10.68 14.0 | 6.3 | 5.1] 5.5.| 3.9] 3.7 3.6 | 24.3 | 10.6 | 8.2] 13.0] 10.3 | 5.9 
Connecticut .... 5.2/4.5) 6.2) 5.4 | |_11.5 8.2/8. 

Few Bagland 3. 29.1 21.2 14 6.8_ 5.3 : 25 |_31.3 11.8 5.6 11.6 9-5 11.9 
Wew York. 4.6 | 27.2 | 17.8 6.0 | 6.2] 4&9] 5.5 | 25.0] 7.9 | 7-9] 9.5] 8.3] 9.7 
New -6 | 26.9 | 15.2 52] 6.4] 5.6] 6.2 | 25.8 | 7-5 | | 10.3 | 9.5] 10.8 
Penacylveaia . . . | 32.0 | 10.7 | 20.0 | 7.5 | .0| 12.8 | 6.2| 

Middle Atlamtic . |_ 5.1 |_29.0 15.0) 6.8 | 6.3 5.6) 4.6 5.3 | 21.0 25_|_ 8.6 |_ 7.9 /_ 9.8 
ce 9 29.6 6.6 3.9 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.5 4.5 13.5 4.7 4.7 6.9 6.2 7.1 
1.5 | 3505 | 7-3] 203} 223] 1.9] 23] 2.2 2.2] 9.1] 25] 2.9] 3.7] 53 
Tllimois ... 46.1 2.8 1.9 2.3 ol 11.4 9.2 4.9 6.0 6.6 
Michigan ...... 50.6 | 13. 5.1 4.7 5.7 0 19-5 72 7.8 8.9 | 13.3 
Wisconsin ....-. 27.5. | |_ 5.0 22 | |_ 8.2 | 10.1 | 16.5 

Bast North Central — 229 | | | 20.6 |— 6.8 
Minnesota ..+s- 6.5 42.8 20.7 5.1 3.3 2.7 3.2 4.9 2 31.1 7-9 6.6 5-2 6.0 10.0 
1.2 | 36.0 | 13.8 6 1.8 | |. 202 | 17.4 el | 10.1 | 5.0] 3.8] 5.8 
Missouri... sss 12.6 5.9 12.5 el el 2.3 2.3 2.5 el 14.8 6 5.5 3.9 3.6 3.8 
North Dakota... . 9.3 | 67.4 | 72.8 | 28.0 | 6.4] 3.5 | 4.2 6.5 | 86.3 | 35.6 | 10.0] 4.4] 4.9] 10.% 
South Dakota “ee 3-2 6 9 40.1 11.6 3.1 1.6 1.5 2. 0 50.8 15.3 7.4 4.0 4,3 6.4 
Nebraska .....- 2.4 | 36.8 | 43.5] 16.5 | 6.9] 1.8] 1.8] 2.6 +l | 53.3 | 22.3 | 15.2] 4.3 | 4.5 | 53 
_| 37.4 |_8.1 | 3.8 |_ 2.3 265 | 3.8 _|_50.7 9.2 | 7.4 | 6.3 7.1) 10.2 

West North Central 22 32.5 10.0 4.2 2.2 _ 202 3.3 42.5 13.1 8.5 4.8 5.0 1:2 
Delaware... «ss 3.6 36.4 6.6 3.3 2.0 5 3.2 1.1 0 14.3 2.6 2.8 1.1 6.6 20 
2] 30.1] 12.7 | 5.6] 57] 2.6] 3-8] 4.0 0} 19.1 | 6.56] 8.6] 4.6] 7.4] 7.4 
5.1 | 11.8] 8.6] 7.1] 5.6] 6.2] 5.6 17.7 | 80] 7.2] 6.4] 8.5] 8.5 
West Virginia .../] 4.8 | 42.3 | 9.6) 5.6) 5.9] 4.6] 4.7] 0} 13-4) 69] 6.6] 6.4] 7.0] 8.4 
Worth Carolina ... 6.3 | 56.6 | 25.6 | 10.8 | 11.4 a 11.7 | 12.4 2.4 | 29.6 | 9.7 | 13.4 | 16.7 | 18.2 | 19.6 
South Carolina . .. | 20.6 | 57.1 | 35.5 | 17.3 | 16.9 | 15.6 | 14.7 | 19.6 5.2 | 36.9 | 18.0 | 19.2 | 22.5 | 23.3 | 30.6 
61.5 | 35.7 13.0 | 15.3 3269 10.8 17.9 18.8 22.6 
6.4 | 52.9 _14.7_|_ 5.7 _|_ 6. 8.3 | 11. 11.0 

South Atlantic . . 8.9 | 52-3 | 10.2 10.3 | 10.6 2.9 |_27.9_|_10.7 12.6 | 15.8 | 17.0 | 20.0. 
Kent 881538 13.51 4.2 | 11.7] 18.0] 4.7] 6.0 55] 8.1 
whee 1.6 | 40.3 | 9.9] 5.0 5.0 | 57 5.1] 13-5] 4.9] 6.8 |- 6.5 | 7.4 
Alabams . . | 1267 | 60.8 | 32.0] 10.8 | 9.9 8.9 7.9 | 13.1 | | 9.6 2-3 10.9 | 11.9 | 20.6 
Mississippi... | 75-8 | 10.4 | 12-8 | | 18.0 20 | | | 

Bast South Central |_ 9.1 |_58.9 | 25.9 8.1) 9.1 6.1/7.0 | 12.4 3.9 |_31.! 908 _|_11.2 |_10.7 | 19.5 
3.3 | 67.2 | 4.2] 6.3 304 | ol 0 | 9% 4.2] 8. 5.4 5.0 | 8.3 
Louisiana ..... | 1165 | 6.0 | 25.7 | 13.2 | 14.2 | 12.6 | 11.7 3:3 0 suk 12.0 168 15.0 | 15.5 | 19.6 
Oklahoma 6.9 3-5 18.1 | 7.7 3.6 395 27-9 7.9 6.2 
femme ee ee : 18.7 5.0 : 22 22 1-5 : : 

West South Central | 18.3 | | 4.9 | 25 ||__.0 6.4 | 5.0 | 5.0 
ccc cece 61.5 | | 11.1 | 8.7 10.5 -0 | 37.0 | 9.4 | 10.5 | 8.1 | 14.0 | 16.6 
-7 | 55-5 | 20.57) 5.9] 6.9 9 -7 | 10.2 | 27.5] 8.1] 9.9 | 7.4] 12.0] 14.8 
Wyoming & 3.0 43.4 23.5 10.3 4.5 6.4 1.3 31.7 14.1 12.5 8.0 6.8 12.8 
Celerade...... 5.6 304 28.1 129 6.4) 4.6) 6.2] 6.9 oO | 35.0 | 11.9 | 10.9 6.6 | 10.0 | 10.9 
New Mexico... 5.2 -1 | 12.9] 6. 6.3 | 6.9 | 56] 4%&.7 | 20.1 |] 5.8] 10.8 | 11.3 | 7.3] 68.1 
6 0 1.9 | 61.5 | 22.0] 8.6] 7.4] 6.1] 8.2] 68.9 -6 | 21.6 |} 9.5] 10.0] 7.9 | 15.2 | 13.% 
Gal 29-5 6.0 | 8.3 6-5 7.0] 6.8 1.5 | 39.2 | 82 | 11.3 11.1 | 11.7 
. ... +--+ |_ 200 | 56.3 | 2.2 10.1. 2.4: 7-8 6.0) 6.2 |_ 

Mountain .....- 5-9 | 55-5 | 25.1 | 8.7 | 7-7) 5.4 8.0 s4_|_32.3 |_ 9.8 |_10.8 | 8.0 | 11,2 | 
Washington ..... 6.8 | 46.4 | 15.5] 4.9 6.4 | 7.7 | 11.5 | 21.7 | 5-7 | 7-3 | 9.3 | 1369 | 15.9 
Oregon 49.6 17.7 2 3.9 8.1 20 22.2 5.5 5.9 9.8 10.7 
Calif raia *“e 4S.) 5.2 2 5. 

United States ... 5.5 | 48.5 | 22.5] 7.5 | 5.6] 5.9 1.0 | 29.7 | 9.2.] 8.9] 8.3 | 9.0] 11.9 
Iacludes all leans with umpaid matured installments even though such iastallments may have been extended or defe ° 

2/ Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by the Land Bank Commissioner. 


Tare Credit Administration. 
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TABLE & .- Farn-mortgage loans made or recorded by principal lenters, United States, 1910-50 


‘ Loans made 2/ Mortgages recorded 3/ 
Period Setal Federal | y Joint-stock |Farmers Home} Insurance | Commercial | Individuals 
land Corperstion| 1and banks | Adminis- | companies | and | and 
banks 5/ tration 6/ U ings banks} cellaneous 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
| dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1910. .... | 1,289,88 - - 105,359 207, 
1912 1, 73,337 143,758 252,073 
| 191 @ = = 120,441 270,357 1, 
118: 130 6,600 | 3167 1,348, 688 
1919. | 2,943,845 144,987 - 53,030 - 214,159 1,991,206 
1 aes @ @ 3,625,780 66,985 > 19,324 = 366,788 663,202 2,489,481 
1922 224 , 301 138,685 - 932 578,067 1,224,001 
190,271 - = 4s - »519 546 1,115,678 
eee 2,072,970 162,475 - pat - 346,110 475, 654 1,014,144 
192 2,180,184 124,809 = 131, 31 347,625 1,100,328 
“eee @ 2,033,061 128, 123,026 = 335,128 43 1,012, 567 
1,462,692 - 18,186 - 203, 3,532 
1930... | 1,364,625 47,146 - 5,236 - 173,665 355,232 63,346 
1,820,374 1301338 553,048 53,422 1 353,187 
1,062,655 247 ,610 195,869 - 78,033 176,496 363,685 
802, 76, - - 114, 186,109 315,891 
757.728 62,831 39,707 - 128,1 212,801 314, 225 
ee 723,189 51,237 152 - 10,217 137,353 209,925 285,305 
729,008 51461 27,230 - 26, 255 137,915 217,821 3 
772,462 63,926 36,391 39,060 145,483 219,835 267,767 
833,996 37,308 - 2:35 160,395 221,310 
315.805 61,232 30,0 - 32,51 167,038 233,0 391,668 
« 910.9 69,418 8/ 36,801 255,343 414, 
1 1.0%, 30 91,889 - 16.138 145,121 312,780 
i, 128,572 1 11 3 199,752 ,872 57 ,008 
eae 1,440,140 137,282 10,345 - 24386 230,751 ,092 547,904 
574 17 - 18,985 258,928 436,395 564,146 
Jan.—June 659 92, 5,338 161,921 211,420 306, 
1990: 
Jan.—June 872,395 109,978 13 - 4, 347 191,770 243,872 322,415 
1/ Excludes Territories ani possessions. 


2/ Figures are those reported by Farm Credit Administration and Farmers Home Administration, except that figures for 
joint-stock land banks for 1917-20 were partially estimated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Data are for loans on 
regular mortgages only, excluding purchase-monty mortgages and sales contracts. 

Figures for 1910-33 are estimates of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, those for 1936-50 of Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and those for 1934-35 of both organizations jointly. Data include regular mortgages, mey mortgages, 
and sales contracts. 

4/ Loans were made on Corporation's behalf by Lani Bank Commissioner. Authority to make new loans, except those 
incidental to liquidation, expired July 1, 1947. 

5/ Includes joint-stock land banks in receivership. Active banks were placed in liquidation May 12, 1933. Loans made 
thereafter incidental to liquidation are inclufed with those recorded by "miscellaneous" lenders. 

Successor to Farm Security Administration. Includes tenant-purchase, farm-enlargenent, farn-development, and 
project-liquidation loans, and similar loans from State Corporation trust funds. Wigures represent amounts advanced for 
project-liquidation loans and amounts obligated for all other types of loans. 

5 Excludes mortgages recorded in New England States, which are too few to classify separately ani are included vith 
"niscellancous" lenders. 


S/ Some loans made in 1943, for which separate data are not available, are included in 1944. 
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TABLE 9 .- Farm-mortgage interest charges: 
United States, 1910-49 1/ 


Total and amount per acre, 


} Interest 8 | H Interest 
per 2 
Year Year | 
Index | ndex 

; 

1910 23.0 83 1930 | 57-3 | 

1911 25-3 91 1931 | 549 

1912 28.0 101 1932 | 51.5 

1913 30.5 109 1933 45.7 

1914 32.4 116 | 1934 41.1 

1915 | 122 1935 1 3765 

| 36.7 | 132 19% 

1917 | 40.4 145 | 1937 32.2 

1918 | | 4s .2 159 | 1938 | 30.2 

1919 ; 50.0 180 1999 28.8 

1920 | | 60.3 216 1940 | 27 ot 

69.0 248 1941 26-2 

| 7203 260 1942 | 24.7 

1923! 7207 261 1943 | 22.0 | 

192% | 69.7 250 1944 | 20-3 

1925 65.7 236 1945 19.3 

1926 63-4 228 1946 19.0 

1927 62.1 223 1949 19.4 | 

60.9 219 1948 20.1 

1929 | 59.4 213 1949 | 21.2 


1/ Estimated as payable during calendar year. 


Excludes amounts vaid 


by Secretary of the Treasury to Federal land 


banks, 1933-44, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corvoration, 1937-45, as reimbursement for interest reductions granted 
borrowers. 


2/ Based on acreage in all farms, whether mortgaged or free of debt, determined for the midpoint of each year by a 


straight-line interpolation between quinquennial censuses. 


TABLE 10.- Parm-mortgage interest charges, by geographic Aivisions, selected years, 1910-9 1/ 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

dollars dollars 

14,715 46,373 77.492 8,666 
1930 26,866 | 107,039 | 198,084 72,072 38,691 
1 22,269 78,630 | 134,923 47,081 25,014 
21,113 470 121,544 42,162 22,677 
1937 20,289 ,5O1 | 110,886 38,793 8 
1936 19,485 »050 102,235 35,627 19,020 
1939 18,771 95,869 33,270 17.595 

1 17,909 62, 260 90, Oe 31,754 16,7 

= 60,226 87,726 31,314 16,1 
16, 57,139 369 30,08 15,036 
194 15,340 5,832 76, 740 13,312 
16.353 | | 659 | 12,00 
1 13,783 Wh 22% 65.797 46 12,551 
1 +085 60,048 466 12,972 
1947 14,81 42,37 28 14, 414 
1946 15,452 6 ,008 16,232 
1949 16,085 482 18,136 

lL] Eetineted as payable during calendar year. Excludes amounts paid by Secretary of the Treasury to Federal 


banks, 1933-¥4, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1937-45, as reimbursement for interest reductions granted 
borrowers. 


| 
4 
4 
| 
1,000 
dollers 
| 
58,983 
35.183 
33.80 
32.9% 
30,423 
| 29,135 | 
| 
22,76 
22.592 
28,116 


TABLE 11.- Farm real estate held by selected lending agencies, United States, January 1, 1930-50 
Federal Farm 

Federal land Corporation life insur- Joint-stock Three State 

ear | banks 1 Including ance com- | iand banks commerce credit 

prior prior liens panies 2/ banks 4/ agencies 5/ 
1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 
1930 29,517 107,0' 19,685 26,860 
1933 83,158 +773 71,742 
1934 96,632 428,331 85,740 1094 
1935 96,655 558,211 61,700 §/ 60,270 
1936 119,409 78,204 74,166 61.632 
1937 128,893 es 1 10, 34,005 525 66, 
1938 117,932 14,106 2, 612,120 +030 ju 72,040 
1939 115,345 23, 607,358 53,885 71, 846 
1940 125,800 29,437 40,378 599,653 46,827 42,045 68,324 
1941 109, 25,113 32,780 7,637 36,172 33,373 &, 
1 3 35 1 9, 1 19, 5 
1 16,779 9,067 12,615 205,410 6,605 6/ 36,159 
1945 6,680 4,314 6,039 119,169 4,201 32,691 
1946 1,916 — 2,111 81,61 1,601 3,619 
1947 2 33,552 3 
1948 171 162 15 
1949 76 30 5,867 3 y 
1950 85 45 3,028 6/ 6/ 
1/ Investment. Also includes sheriffs' certificates and judgments. 
f Book value. Partially estimated. 


Carrying value. Also includes sheriffs' certificates and judgments. Real estate held by banks in receivership 
ineluded at book value. 
4/ Book value. 
5/ Investment. Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, 2 of North Dakota, and Rnral Credit Board of South 
Dakota. The large reduction during 1945 reflects a ch pproximately $27,000,000 of cumulated losses by 


June 30, 1942. 
Less than $500. 


TABLE 12.- Farm real estate acquired and held by Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, United States, 1930-49 1/ 


Acquired during year 2/ Held as of December 31 
Investment Fund Investment 3/| umber Investment Number Investment 3/ 
Mumber [1,000 dollars; Number {1,000 dollars) umber (1,000 dollars! Number [1,000 dollars 
1930 4,318 17,177 8,76 36,865 
1931 7,036 27,320 12, 609 53,588 
1932 10,102 43,045 18,449 83,158 
1933 6,488 26 21,895 632 
1934 4,766 16,067 2 5 22,918 96, 655 2 ll 
1935 11,459 43,219 252 486 27,465 119,409 236 455 
| 1936 12, 510 49,730 2,624 5,809 25,954 128,893 2,379 5,861 
1937 8,586 32,676 4,396 10,469 25,776 117.9 5,107 14,106 
1938 7,186 6.976 17,267 23,974 115,345 8,245 3, 
1939 10,236 6% 7.679 22,177 25,774 125,800 9,625 29,437 
> 1940 5, ake 23,029 3,790 12,626 21,337 109,066 7,503 25,113 
1941 4,129 17,592 3,201 10,191 14, 578 73,600 5,204 18,217 
19h2 3,067 12,968 8,322 40,435 4,056 14,322 
194 1,294 6,036 7, 3,625 16,779 2,423 
1 513 2,332 758 2,958 1,423 6,680 1,120 314 
1945 243 1,040 3u 1,143 397 1,916 365 1,451 
1946 280 149 587 105 487 
1947 127 33 91 47 171 45 162 
1948 0 0 76 13 2 
1949 14 68 19 27 20 85 a 5 
ij Also includes sheriffs' certificates and j ts. Excludes Puerto Rico except for acquisition by Federal land 


danke during years 1931-34. 
2/ Excludes reacquirements. 
Excludes prior liens. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


& 
- 95 
’ the Rural Credit Board of South Dakota upon completion of liquidation. ot 
6/ Data unavailable. 
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TABLE 15.- Hom-real-estate loans to farmers: Amounts held by principal lending institutions, United States, specified dates, 1915-50 vy 


Commercial banks 


farmers by cooperative marketing associations not shown 


of War Finance Corporation not shown separately. 


leans secured ty agricultural commodities covered by 
reports ef the Commodity Oredit Corporation and 


f 
ef associations ia liquidation. 
te and discounts for private financing institutions. 


includes rural rehabilitation, water facility, construction, 


Aleo includes flood damage, fur, flood and windstor= restorat: 
Administration to Hone Adzinistration on April 16, 19%. 


Also includes drought-relief orcharéd-rehadilitation leans. 


Amounts edligated. Data for actual advances act available. 


Tneludes some leans to 
Includes loans 
1. 
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 Tachuding Commodity Beoluding Commodity !! Including Commodity |! Excluding Commodity 
t Corporetion 


Cr@tt Corporation Creat Credit Corporation -! Credit Corporation 
11,000 ! do do 
oll 5,589 | 5,985 5,589 | 5,985 11 5,028 | 5,428 | 5,02h | 5,428 
Mic ol 2,582 | 2,433 1 2,562 | 2,433 2,290 | 2,158 | 2,290 | 2,158 
cee cl 10,761 | 11,203 1 10,761 | 11,203 11 9,957 | 10,218 | 9,957 | 10,24 
Massachusetts. ..... 4,927 1 4,927 4,313 1 4,927 | 4,313 4 927 
61,856 | 56,849 | + 56,896 | 36,883 61,7 
A 63,718 | 33-8 58,448 58,937 | 63,125 1 53,271 | 57 ,859 
70,483 1 74,585 65,538 11 6,88 1 73,915 | 57,675 | 868 
Illinois .......+.t 172,102 200,82 106,066 | 123,86 11 170,16 199,100 | 108,978 122,682 
of 51,565 | 56,597 | 51,233 | 5,269 11 49,260 | 53,96 | 48,928 | 52,813 
Minnesota... ......! 131,010 | 161,144 | 94,762 1 11 129,835 | 160,009 | 3,826 | 104 ,925 
Missouri .........! 129,061 136,781 | 110,656 1 124,112 11 125,865 131,783 1 107,675 | 
Worth Dakota .......! 32,074 33,810 | 20°23) 1,362 11 31,049 | 33,002 | 7232 30,575 
South Dakota .......! 71,109 | 65,393 | 9,905 11 71,109 | 65,393 48,888 | 49,905 
167,86 93,997 11 140,203 1 160,455 | 89,308 1 109,948 
2,819 | 2,807 | 2,715 | 2,879 11 2,819 | 2,807 | 2,715 | 2,879 
10,640 | 10,508 | 10,426 10,502 | 10,508 | 10,426 | 10,502 
District of Columbia .. .! 16.1 7 1 18 1 7 01 18 1 a. 18 | 7 
Sareea 31,050 | 32,773 | 30,910 | 32,338 11 31,050 | 32,773 ‘| 30,910 | 32,338 
West Virginia. ......! 6,550 | 6,461 | 6,550 | 6,461 11 6,485 1 6,406 | 6,48 1 6,406 
Borth Carolim ..... .! 37,391 | 36,457 32,226 1 37,431 11 37,391 | 36,489 32,226 | 37,419 
Gouth Carolim ..... .!/ 26,885 | 19,056 | 16,136 1 16,475 28,721 | 18, 15,973 | 16,263 
52,147 kg ,825 1 40,835 | 39,062 11 49,809 | 48,267 1 39,220 | 37,742 
8,680 | 10,801 8.680 10,801 _ 11 8 8 
42,822 | 47,471 1 41,355 46,988 11 42,207 | 46,612 | 4O,7hO | 46, 
Temnessee 74,352 | 43, 231 | 42,026 73,950 | 46,261 | ke 1 41,557 
Arkansas 73,762 | 46,892 1 43,371 | 39,921 73,553 | 46,673 1 43,16 | 39,702 
ol 31,348 1 1 17,283 | 19,907 31,279 | 24,065 1 17,26 19,816 
of 93,350 | »716 80,768 | 9, 8,821 | 79,953 | 15,954 
re 36,063 | 34,390 | 34,701 | 34,121 11 36,063 1 34,390 | 34,701 1 34,121 
010 28,901 32,037 1 28, 31,788 11 28,506 | 31,598 | 28,502 31,349 
| 21,519 | 21,514 | 22,471 11 21,519 | 22,540 | 21,514 1 22,471 
73,791 | 63, 72,611 11 6, 73,159 | 63,38 1 71,979 
ow Mexioo ........! 23,251 | 22,713 | 22,513 11 | 23,251 | 22,713 | 22,513 
Arisom .. al 18,931 | 25,159 | 18,931 | 25,032 11 18,931 | 25,1599 | 18,931 | 25,032 
Washington ....... 2, 32,7483 1 31,938 1 + 31,701 | 490 | 31,685 | 32,486 
63s 
United States... ... .! 2,617,598 2,897,656 | 2,268,528 | 2,413,262 2,733,691 2,819,257 1 2,201,025 2,347,551 
Possessions 3/......! 23,176 1 22,127 | 23,176 1 wand 12 | 9,344 1 12 1 9,342 


1/ Loans are classified according to location of bank and, therefore, are not seit; comparable by States with data for other lenders 
which are classified according to location of security or borrower. 


2/ Commodity Credit Corporation guarantees are loans secured by agricultural commodities covered by purchase agreements of te CCC, as 
by banks. 
7/ Ase, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
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TABLE 17-- Hon-real-estate loans: Amounts held by production credit associations, and by private financing institutions 
discounting with Federal intermediate credit banks, by States, January 1 and July 1, 1949-50 }/ 
. Production credit associations 2/ Private financing institutions 3/ 
State and division 1949 1950 199 1950 
Jamary 1 July 1 Jemary 1 July 1 January 1 July 1 January 1 July 1 
4,000 dollars’ 1,000 dollars /1,000 dollars /1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars!1,000 dollers/1,000 dollars 
0 a 2,336 2,248 3,079 2,010 66 121 131 155 
New Hampshire... . 497 532 503 548 0 0 0 
Vermont... . 3,604 3,832 3,846 3,782 225 88 17 
Massacusetts . 1,598 2,026 1,745 1,972 527 399 367 243 
Sete Island .... 331 370 w1 418 0 0 0 2 
| 2,309 1% 
New England . . 11,927 |" 1,039 73 = 
17,556 20,492 18,236 20,708 128 49 37 15 
New Jersey ...... 2,839 4,037 3,145 3,858 89 210 130 173 
Middle Atlantic . . 29,254 — 217 259 167 
& 16,680 19,361 18,552 21,404 1,642 15504 2,105 2,097 
18,332 19, 17,442 19,576 578 752 5 
“is 20,953 20,223 20,203 22,430 1,913 1,584 1,609 1,767 
Michigan .-....-- 5.337 6,423 5,914 7,011 53 35 5 
Wisconsin. ...... 12,170 2,285 | 
Minnesota. 10,252 11,416 11,234 11,999 1,578 1,627 1,546 1,584 
Towa s+ + ee ee 12,357 11,320 13,238 13,494 807 570 819 578 
Missouri ..... 12,467 15,639 13,360 17,583 877 950 803 1,042 
North Dakota .. - 2,652 4,471 346 4,579 358 598 542 695 
South Dakota ....- 5,115 5,805 5,674 6,293 696 843 876 
¢ Nebraska ....... 7,917 8,304 9,161 9,583 620 272 601 364 
Kansas 9.799 10,572 9,086 | «94. 957 1,071 620__ 
West North ‘Central, 67,527 65,199 _ 73,428 |  _6,007_ 361 
4,783 5.947 6,091 6, 0 0 
Virginia F 4,817 7,072 5,297 7,754 42 33 31 
West Virginia. .... 1,%9 1,691 1,548 1,827 0 0 0 0 
North Carolina .... 6,236 21,364 6,3% 21,890 32 510 0 603 
South Carolina .. . 3,369 12,642 4,922 12,520 0 54 ° % 
ere 8,190 21,419 9,890 21,078 0 0 0 0 
South Atlantic .. . 38,188 |" 77,502 |" 43,845 — 
Kentucky ....-.-. 8,705 9,442 11,152 18 18 27 
6,385 7,480 9. 630 1,472 626 1,138 
3,606 9,673 4,331 8,839 361 539 559 664 
Mississippi. ..... 6,529 22,399 Siw * 
4,851 18,341 6,116 15,777 697 588 648 
Louisiana. .... 5.7% 13,759 5,157 14,166 599 1,537 1,493 
behe 12,458 2570 10,735 3,246 3,221 556 3,233 
37,631 55,972 38.395 52,078 13,100 
West South Central . 56,610 — 92,756 | —__20,805 ——18,.532 
Montana . . cee 9,468 15,352 8,550 15,522 331 146 9 389 
oe 8,565 12,0% 9,270 12,906 60 11 % 39 
Wyoming... 3,574 5,116 3.737 4,776 497 1,215 1,941 1,642 
« 11,318 13,417 11,130 13,115 2,642 2,09% 2,891 1,961 
New Mexico .....- 3.77% 6,100 4,060 5.375 800 1,637 1,181 1,800 
ee 3,138 2,977 1,927 2,260 2,015 4,188 1,821 3,012 
¥ 3.496 4,226 3,516 4,013 3,174 3,171 2,673 2,591 
917_| 745 1,247 632 624 — 
Washington ... 3,129 5.257 3,829 2095 469 37% 805 503 
- California .....-. 
United States. .... 366 ,822 522,810 387,454 526,573 55,750 61,019 50,825 57.739 
Puerto Rico.....-. 5,003 5,216 4,826 4,560 5,715 1,963 7,116 498 
‘ L/ Excludes loans secured by agricultural commodities covered by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


2/ Includes all loans of PCA's, whether or not discounted with Federal intermediate credit banks, but excludes loans of associations 
in liquidation. 

3/ Largely livestock loan companies and agricultural credit corporations. Includes only loans from and discounts with Federal 
intermediate credit banks. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
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Emergency crop and feed 3/ 


Disaster 2/ 
| January 
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1949-50 
1gk9 
January 1 
000 
dollars: 
7 
1 
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1 
1 
1 
36 
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15 
86 
15 
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36 
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Opersting loans outstanding, by types and by States, as of specified dates, 
1950 


FERSRSS 


Production and subsistence 1/ 
1950 
' 
3,226 
995 
1,189 | 
! 
6,206 | 
2,219 | 
4,403 
3,27% 
1 
1,37 | 
067 1 
9,360 | 
4,439 | 
8,604 1 
5,589 | 
8,385 | 
5,537 | 
6 
306 1 
2,198 | 
2,728 | 
1,696 
5,755 
7,738 
1,961 | 
' 
3,629 | 
3, 
11,170 | 
11,673 
6,793 
13,466 
2 
' 
! 
! 
tis 
5,338 ' 
3,318 
267,160 | 
3,375 


Janvary 1 
“1,000 71 
' 
3,u9 | 
| 
537 
lo2 1 
6,002 1 
2,063 1 
' 
1 
2,962 1 
5,185 
6,878 1 
25 
7,550 | 
' 
7,818 | 
1 
6 
322 1 
1,990 | 
2,391 
1,499 | 
5,028 | 
6,809 | 
1, 
3, 
2,729 | 
1,608 1 
11,617 _ | 
10,88 
7,028 
13,328 
5,765 
4,358 
4,353 
6,706 
3,869 
91 
2,938 
4,703 
2,859 


TABLE 16.- Farmers Home Administration: 


State and 
division 
Eempehire ... 
cut 
Sev Jerecy 
Atlantic 

eee 
Dist. of Columbia . . 
West Virginia . . . 
Borth Carclins .. 
South Carclima . . 
South Atlantic . 
Bast South Central 
Ceatral 
United States 
Also inclades 
from State carporet: 
Also includes flood 


aly 1 
Bar! 
1s 
= Bea 
x 
Butt 
1 
1 
ne 
ne 
Oat 
1 
1 
‘ 
7 7 
Pot 
ae 
Se 
J | 
So 
| 
Sw 
To 
facility loans, rural vans, construction 
ion trust funds. 
~ loans, fur loans, flood windstorm restoration loans, anf loans formerly mée by the Regional Agricultural 
Includes seed, feed, crop-production, érought-relief and orchard-rehabilitation loans. vi 
Includes Alaska, Kawaii, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 


- IOI - 
TABLE 19.- Commodity Credit Corporation: Loans made from organization to July 1, 1950 and loans outstanding on July 1, 1950, by commodity programs 
H Loans made 1/ ; Loans outstanding July 1, 1950 
| quantity att 
2/ 53.709 | 2/ 76,679-0;  Bushel 
ary: | 
do. 
do. 
Butter: 
32,156 127, 166.0 Pound 
Corn: 
| 2/ 1,245,668 2/ 1,617,703.01  Bushel 
Cotton: 
Flax fiber | 
Tlaxseed 
Terrie 2/ 17.20 2/ 5,027.0 Bushel 26 13-0 
Grain sorghums: | 
2/ 56,05 2/ 2h, 696.0 Bushel 6 | 6 3-0 
Haval stores: ! 
Rosin: 51,467 | 1,592,512.0 Pound ° ° ° 
! 
! 15,384 40, 662.0 Gallon | ° ° 
aetes ews do. o | ° 
te: 
2/ 11,693 | 19,073-0|  Bushel 67 16 | 783 | 1,200.0 
| | -0 do. x 4. | 6,201. 
184,120 | 1,164.2] fon | | | | ° 
ace. | |_ gue 
° 


do. 
do. 
! 
do. 
0! do. \ 
: 
2/ 7,638 | 2/ Bushel i a | | £.0 
Seeds, miscellansous: ! | | 
= rrr 2/ Ne. 378 2/ 21,082 | 1 “ | 6.¢ 
Sweetpotatoes | ! i! 
: 
2/ 359.486 2/ 1,017,589.0/ Pound 7.39 | 1.399 | 23,942.0 
2/ 2,298,63 | 2/ 1,983,858.0]  Bushel it 9.96 | 10,043 | 5,043.0 
TOL | 9,545,080 | xxx | VU 419,408 | 926,721 
V Taclades loans mado directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans made by lending agencies. Wenewals and extensions of loans pre- 
viously made are excluded. 


2/ Revised. 

Less than 
Includes 

Quantity previously reported in drums. 


Quantity previously reported in barrels. 


$h. 00%, 000 in loans, involving 3,030,000 bushels, made 


but not fully processed. 


Also includes some loans to dealers and processors not reported in tables 13 and 14. 


Differs from total shown in table 13 b 


of arr 


Commodity Credit Corporation. 


in basis of reporting. 


a 
pat 
‘ A 
° 
a= 
€ 
vf 


TABLE 20.- Commodity Credit Corporation: 


Loans made on selected commodities, by States, year ended June 30, 1950 1/ 


Grain Dry 
State and division Cotton Corn Wheat ‘ond ‘a Other 2/ Total 
1,000 dollars /1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars /1,000 dollars /1,000 dollars/1,000 dollars 
0 0 0 5,338 5.338 
Kew Hampshire or 0 0 
Vermont o@ 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Massachusetts ..... 0 0 0 37 37 
Rhode Island ..... 0 0 0 33 33 
New England. .... 0 2735 
New York 109 3,485 0 2,428 775 6,797 
New Jersey 52 735 0 0 11 798 
Penneylvania .... - = 
Middle Atlantic... 2 L2s 5,950 
0 4, 7% 0 0 1,266 
23 92,590 12,375 6,693 111,681 
0 4,735 7,049 15,842 687 28,913 
Wisconsin 9 _ 361 
Bast North Central . 23 139,258 38,539 | 10,175 __203,837_ 
Minnesota . . 0 60,465 7,71 0 2 24,087 92,295 
a & 0 167, 544 049 0 17,625 189,218 
7,052 7,192 5 0 1,792 28,889 
North Dakota 2,821 400 47 0 17,336 604 
South Dakota ..... 0 18,020 25,478 0 19 9,066 583 
Nebraska ......- 75.546 097 1,439 2,887 1,336 119, 305 
West North Central . 2,052 2,942 71.911 
0 211 971 173 1,355 
0 553 4,921 0 1,065 6,539 
District of Columbia . 0 0 0 
70 1,795 0 2,338 4,552 
West Virginia. .... 55 0 0 62 
Worth Carolina .... 2,120 626 50 0 ts) 39,460 42,256 
South Carolina .... 6,856 519 4 0 7.743 
Georgia © 22,976 1,086 0 0 0 26, 264 50,326 
30 3,873 1, 266 0 15,408 20,577 
Tennessee... 9,615 156 1,005 ° 6,284 17,960 
17,801 14 0 0 4,943 22,858 
Mississippi...... 53,070 2 0 170 53,228 
Bast South Central . 2,271 | 
Arkansas ... 36,892 12 0 27 0 3,224 40,155 
6 & © 18,629 © 0 2,940 21,569 
35,888 448 85,860 3,588 12 2,917 127,823 
185,244 33 89,546 60 8,226 078 
West South Central 276,653 | 793 | 175,406 | 12 16,397 |__ 533,615 
Montana 0 20,154 0 871 1,667 22,692 
0 27,5 5.233 2,043 3,879 
9 5,65 5,085 476 11,229 
Colorado 1,110 39,448 3,913 7,390 4,782 56, O43 
Few Mexico 6 2 4,965 42 6,37 6,630 1,709 664 383 
Arizona rrr 18,63% 0 751 218 1,039 20,794 
0 0 3,123 0 39 221 3,383 
99 0 0 32 131. 
Momtain ..... | 290599 BS 02,587 |_| 10, 92% 
Washington ...... 0 ° 50,052 rt) 53 1,902 52,007 
0 3 17,314 0 4 367 17,698 
California ...... 3 4.990 16,173 208 
Unallocated ...... 428 | _0 2 _160_ 
United States. .... 437,134 497,923 662,754 100,083 51,574 238,563 1,988,031 


1/ Includes loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans made by lending agencies. 
2/ Includes $64,440,900 of tobacco loans mie largely to cooperative associations in North Carolina, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee. 


Comeodity Credit Corporation. 
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TABLE 21.- Rural Electrification Administration: Loans made during 1948 and 1949 and loans outstanding 
January 1, 1949 and 1950, by States 


Loans made 1/ Loans outstanding 4/ 
State aad division 1948 1949 January 1, 1949 January 1, 1950 
To coope To others To - To To fo = To rs 
2 3/ tives 2) tives _| 
132 157 1,09 ° 1,240 
New Hampshire . . . 272 175 
Vermont .....- 272 298 2,272 0 2,535 

Pennsylvania ... 1, 14,959 9 

middle Atlantic . 2,129 1,99 17,822. 19,277 
« 3,869 172 3,230 222 27,305 172 29,451 
Tllimeis 10,520 9,135 39,565 7,609 
Michigan ..... 3,747 486 0 19,026 0 ° 

Rast North Central 172 31,833 155,927 
Minnesota... 17,195 700 17,668 2s 59,427 700 75,451 889 
12,212 ° 16,812 53, 4us 70,950 ° 
Missouri ..... 15,883 0 25,796 83,653 
Worth Dakota ... 12,428 59 25,681 ° 28,417 522 53,861 497 
South Dakota ... 9,374 13,956 20,411 4,215 
Nebraska 3,624 7,546 5,1 6,082 25,869 11,208 35,903 

Vest North Central $2,301 305 | | 
Delaware ..... 517 0 294 1,941 ° 2,188 ° 
Maryland ..... 1,824 1,720 wae ° 7,476 
Virginia... 6,461 4,77% 30,998 ° 
West Virginie... 68 ° 917 1,032 
Worth Carolina .. 6,992 8,780 32,422 167 4o, 550 149 
South Carolina . . 4,976 387 4,680 162 19.165 621 23,380 767 
Georgia... 12,019 0 11,661 38. 38 hg 438 3 
Plorida 

South Atlantic . 10 —~ 3 2919 162 | |S |e 
Kent 11,755 11,760 35,043 0 45,594 “0 
10,841 1,225 12,494 1,186 29,837 2,160 41,404 3,279 
9,071 273 9,575 328 O41 35,178 958 

Arkamsas 7.414 0 9,716 0 27,652 0 36,959 ° 
Louisiama...... 3,939 0 4,179 267 16,950 0 20,420 267 
Oklahoma 10,153 35, 252 82 4g, 386 T2 - 

West South Central ar 173,669 
5,901 0 4,129 16,320 20,126 ° 
Colorado ....- 5,374 a 2,996 2 19,130 88 21,716 85 
New Mexico .... 3,187 5,310 8,592 175 13,797 165 
274 0 212 1,926 0 2,099 

Mountain 21,651 17,810 | | 65,025 $1,612 
Washington .... 2,195 1,336 2,240 708 9,458 3,148 11,469 3,622 
Califoraia .... 680 2. 1 2. 

Pacific 5.115 1,400_ 5,57 | +2 
United States . . 272,337 11,821 312,004 14,502 962, 889 35,428 1,250,938 4s, Tus 
Possessions 5/ 525 52 197 29 925 307 1,710 337 

1/ Net advances after deducting unused loan funds. 


5/ Alaska and Virgin Islands. 


Rural Electrification Administration. 


Approximately 78 percent of the individuals served by these cooperatives were farmers. 
Principally leans to public bodies and to power companies for rural electrification. 
Cumulative net advances minus priacipal repayments. 
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~ TLS H.- Taxes levied on farm real estate: Amount per acre, by States, average 1909-13 and 
selected years 1920-49 (year of levy but not necessarily year of payment) 


State and Av 

i division ——- 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1980 | 1945 | 1947 | 1948 | 1969 
Dollars | Dollars |Dollars|Dollars|Dollars 

Maine eeeeeres ®eeeeesees 0.28 0.55 0.62 0.81 0-75 0.8% 1.01 1,17 1,26 1.29 

New Hampshire .......... 231 69 81 -87 288 1.08 1.22 1.35 

Massacimsetts 81 1.55 2.00 2.16 2.61 2-70 2-71 3046 3246 4.01 

Bhode Island 46 1.03 1.35 1.36 1.68 1.76 1.85 1.83 2.03 

Connecticut ........... _|_ 1.63 |_ 1. 2.19 |_ 2.67 | 2.87 3.22 

England -32 -90 1.03 1.09 1.1 1.26 1.54 1.78 

New York 41 -87 1.04 1.04 095 1.09 1.06 1H 1.43 1.52 

72 1.50 2.18 2.74 2.03 2-21 2.23 2.59 2.81 2.97 

emnsyivania «-.--- 282 | 1.05 1.14 1.24 1.3 

Middle Atlantic ...... 89 |_1.13 |_1.24 1.02 | 1-11 | 1.12 ' 1.32) 1.42! 1.52 

Ohic eee 47 1.07 1-31 1.3% 73 97 

052 1.26 1.47 82 1.11 1.15 1.15: 

-40 1.15 | 116 -97 1.06 1.48 1.75 1.86 

Michigan ee 43 1.23 1.26 54 70 

Wisconsin 1.04 1.05 275, -% 1.26 1.39 1.49 

East North Central ... | 43 j 1.10 1.21 1.26 | -69 : < -85 1.12 1.24 | 1. 32 

023 -78 -87 | .61 66 | 1.09 | 1.15 | 1.2% 

Towa 1.10 1.15 1.24 99 1.18 1.44 1.59 1.73 

Forth Dakota 37 38 223 . +29 40 

South Dakota 13 45 223 222 229 HW 

Nebraska ...----- 016 +29 . 51 53 

Delaware 225 68 250 31 33 35 35 

Maryland 88 93 82 1.01 1.05 1.12 

Virginia . ell 223 025 27 33 40 

Vest Virginia 212 31 43 -16 17 +20 

South Carolina ........+ 035 39 40 30 225 226 229 

Georgia ell 229 223 14 -18 025 230 
Florida 46 | 267 -89 -% | 1.05 
South Atlantic ...... 212 : 229 229 

Tennessee 14 43 47 43 47 46 


— 

Louisiana 015 55 257 57 45 232 
Texas 216 -20 223 214 215 218 217 
West South Central ... 209 224 227 30 -19 -18 219 222 222 225 
Wyoming +03 09 07 209 206 -06 -06 08 209 ell 
Colorado ell 227 19 19 025 226 
New Mexico -02 205 -06 -07 205 04 205 -06 -06 
Arizona -06 18 219 -20 07 -08 12 17 2 
Utah 015 47 46 48 «50 54 ‘a 
221 222 215 217 215 217 219 222 
Mountain -08 -20 218 219 213 | -13 217 -18 
Washington 228 67 -61 41 | 32 43 -60 82 
CalSfermia 1.07 1.14 -63 -83 | 299 1.51 1.69 1.69 
Pacific 229 278 249 257 266 299 1.15 1.18 
UNITED STATES .........-] -56 -38 -53 57) 61 


TABLE 25.- Taxes levied on farm real estate: 


I06 


selected years 1920-49 (year of levy but not necessarily year of payment) 1/ 


Index numbers of amount per acre, by States, 


(1909-13 = 100) 

State and 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 

division 
Maine ........ eee 194 219 288 265 298 356 414 457 
New Hampshire .......... 182 220 263 258 277 281 32 387 429 
267 281 217 258 283 337 372 402. 
Massaclmsetts ........../ 191 248 268 324 335 335 429 468 496 
Rhode Island .......+... 178 227 298 298 369 386 406 402 4G 
223 282 337 37 383 453 552 593 643 

New England .......... 198 277 312 339 412 447 472 
252 252 230 264 258 325 347 370 
ae DORE Geveescesees -| 208 303 381 282 308 = 360 391 412 

ennsylvania ....+..+.. -|_168 __|__227 200 202 21 24 255. 272 

Middle Atlantic ..... -|_191 2h 220 240 242 286 308 328 
-| 229 280 292 140 147 157 181 193 209... 
269 282 132 143 158 212 220 220 
249 289 291 199 266 371 468 
292 310 | 106 107 124 148 163 178 

ASCONGIN |__ 306 280__|__309 | 229 |_280_| 408 436 
RS, acccacnaesnens 329 337 375 | . 262 283 355 470 496 535 
272 285 308 233 245 292 355 | 395 429. 
Missouri ......... senses 207 311 328 231 230 241 308 321 338 
North Dakota .....-.++0. 309 265 265 161 156 167 204 222 286 
South Dakota .......... -| 352 Wg Wd 183 172 183 232 238 265 
266 277 184 189 228 320 331 

West North Central ...|_269 290 |" 304 |" 207 210 |" 242 
— err ee 275 292 201 146 126 14% 139 139 151 
SRE cdthooccectsccce 191 233 245 175 211 216 267 278 297 
210 308 305 226 240 247 297 336 363 
West Virginia .......... 271 371 395 14 139 136 148 154 173 
North Carolina ......... 42k 700 748 405 463 503 554 5m 616 
South Carolina ......... 272 300 310 228 230 182 190 202 221 
GE nedescanevdeesen 254 263 272 206 129 167 224 | 254 272 
424 875 652 411 476 622_|_ 819 | 891 | 971 

South Atlantic .......| 274 372 375_|__ 237 280 370__|__397__ 
EE scneneegsosedin 252 268 284 196 212 252 351 375 404 
Tennessee 285 309 339 267 277 307 336 329 354 
SED bcbenecesebiusins 212 236 286 239 230 267 250 259 269 
36) 426 | 457 |__197__|__206 = 

East South Central 281 | 314 | 252 237 250 _|_ 285 | 300 | 320 _ 
SEED. ccncnanhecesees 227 232 217 195 196 221 212 213 250 
Zemhatams ccccccccsveces 366 379 304 301 211 226 235 252 261 
204 221 248 122 127 130 170 183 188 
Texas 274 352 409 251 237 268 309 295 

West South Central .../ 252 _ 290 __319 | _198 | 186 | 204 | 235 235 
Sh Scesenekeuecoons 223 205 217 176 167 162 | 214 219 237 
BRD cxnciscetescapeses 267 248 273 190 192 223 282 309 330 
277 217 275 172 172 193 238 273 
Colorado ..... eeneesnene 245 253 256 170 173 178 215 226 239 
New Mexico ....-ceseeees 242 291 333 212 202 216 270 282 305 
DEERE. pobbaceescéoee ‘ 293 298 315 200 115 130 197 215 271 
311 304 250 203 233 315 333 361 
40 238 _|_263 238 | 270 | 307 _ 

Mountain 224 272 165 152_|_ 161 208 _222 245 
Washington ........- 240 216 252 147 115 151 214 291 302 
261 255 275 220 228 | 181 235 268 
__262 _|_178 | 233 280 | 427 | 47 22 

UNITED STATES ..... cocosl MO 270 277 180 183 199 254 275 296 


1/ Index numbers computed before rounding taxes per acre to nearest cent. 
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TABLE 26.- Taxes levied on farm real estate: 


- I07 - 


Amount per $100 of full value, by States, 
and selected years 1920-49 (year of levy but not necessarily year of 


paymen 
State and Average 
division 1909-13| 1920 | 1925 | 1930] 1995 | 1940 | 1945 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 
Maine ccccccccccsesseceseses 1,10 1.54 1.57 1.97 2.48 2.90 2.79 2.92 2.9 3.26 
New Hampshire ....-eseeecess 1.14 1.64 1.76 1.95 2.51 2.55 2.11 2.233 2.48 2.91 
Vermont ccccsccccscccsccsese >) 1.17 1.42 1.59 1.55 1.80 1.55 1.54 1.57 1.78 
Massachusetts eeerteeeseeeree 1.15 1.59 1.76 1.65 2.28 2.48 00 2.34 2.47 2.76 
Rhode Island ..ccccccsessees 72 99 1.06 1.09 1,18 1.41 1.19 1.08 1.03 1.18 
Connecticut 272 1,08 1.15 1,07 1.30 1.3 1.20 1,26 1.34 1.48 
New England ..............+ (2299 | 2038 |— 2052 1,56 2088 2,10 1080 | 2.9% 2,02 | 2.26 
Hew York ccccccccccvcccccccs 075 1.33 1.46 1.53 1.68 2.02 1.56 1.66 1.63 1.77 
Now Jersey 1.29 1.46 1.70 1.64 1.75 1.27 1.29 1.34 1.42 
Pennsylvania 1,14 1,49 |_1.77_ |_1.70 1.73 1,50 
Middle Atlantic ...... 6s | 2.69 | 2.87 1.50 2.49 | 1.40 | 2.65 
1.11 1.53 1.90 1.07 1.03 274 .82 
Indiana -66 |. 1.08 1.73 2.29 1.24 1.17 -78 -90 91 
055 1.21 1.08 1.18 095 1.07 1.11 
Michigan 1.62 1.81 2.09 1.00 93 72 
WISCONSIN 25Z 1,04 1.14 1.50 1,39 1.57. |_ 2.45 1.57 1,66 |_ 1,86 
East North Central ...... ee 254 |_ 1.67 |_1.16 1.19 | _.87 | 1,02 |_ 1,09 _ 
oe 46 1.00 1.45 1.41 1.50 1.34 1.44 1.46 1.52 
‘Iowa 38 052 81 1.15 1.21 1.27 1.00 98 1.05 1.13 
226 -98 | 1.00} 1.01 -68 76 75 -78 
North Dakota .....-eee0> coe a) 1.11 1.30 1.72 1.27 1.73 1.26 1.20 1.16 1.54 
South Dakota 231 66 1.05 1.42 1.2 1.76 1.18 1.11 1.06 1.22 
Nebraska 052 70 85 87 1.34 91 98 92 1.02 
1.17 |_1,24 |__.91 |__.99 |__ 99 |__ 2.32 
West North Central ....... _ 90 | __ 1.20. 1.34 |_1,01 |_ 2,05 |_1.06 |_ 1.16 
Delaware eevee 48 1.04 1.05 69 62 9 37 34 33 237 
Maryland 275 99 1.12 1.19 1.13 1.21 286 89 98 
Virginia eeee 38 43 of? 69 43 49 
West Virginia 41 1,10 1.29 60 ol 232 39 
North oe 1.09 1.48 99 62 57 59 
South Carolina .ccccccccccce 49 -96 1.27 1.23 1.00 47 
Georgia 58 1.09 1.28 1.33 69 °79 
242 286 288 288 _1.39 |_1.59 |__2.06 |__2.26 |__2.43 
South Atlantic ........ 247 270 297 1,14 225 286 268 270 i = 
Kentucky ee «50 73 92 1.09 99 63 72 82 
Tennessee 54 89 1.02 1.24 1.17 1.05 66 61 
East South Central ........ 256 1.32 1.30 1,03 267 264 
-78 91 1.01 1.12 1.23 1.13 -78 252 
Louisiana 62 1.41 1.44 1.42 1.56 67 57 
Oklahoma 72 92 1.22 1.41 98 1.00 66 74 69 73 
Texas 255 — 290. 274 275 254 
West South Central ....... |_247_|_ |_ 88 292 286 260 2572 254 
ee #9 1,22 1.36 1.51 1.00 1.10 1.09 1.21 
eve oe 52 98 1.30 1.45 1.41 1.43 1.21 1.39 1.56 1.75 
Wyoming +26 055 1.04 | 1.01 1.08 75 88 1.14 
Colorado ee 336 81 1.19 1.32 1.36 1.60 1,11 1.06 1.11 1.27 
New Mexico 226 64 296 1.04 99 82 66 66 62 
APISOBR eee 18 71 1.32 1.21 1.46 1.20 1.27 1.49 1.89 
1,19 1.19 1.36 1.52 1.50 1.31 1.56 1.63 1.82 
Nevada 238 284 1.37 1.38 1.25 1. 3 1,31 1,5). — 
Mount@in 238 284 1,12 1,25 1.26 1.33 1.93 1,12 1,18 1.38 
1.01 1.06 1.28 1,06 270 1.20 1.34 
36 °73 1.07 1.22 1.27 -67 1.11 1.40 
286 224 1,04 282 1.19 288 1.13 
254 287 295 1.08 291 1.14 282 1.13 1,41 1,57 
250 279 1.07 1.30 1.15 1.22 290 1,00 1.10 


V/ “Derived from tax-per-acre figures in table 2 and value-per-acre figures reported by Bureau of the Census 
for census years end estimated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics for intercensal yeers. 
particular year are related to values for next succeeding year. 
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TABLE 27.- Farm fire losses, United States, 1937-49 


Year Amount Year Amount Year Amount 
Million dollars | Million do Million dollars 

66 6s. 80 

1 “ere ee 71 1 @ @ rai 99 

2/ 95 


1/ Represents fire and lightning losses on buildings, implements and machinery, livestock, crops and household 
2/ Preliminary. 


TABLE 28,- Farmers' mutual fire insurance: Mumber of companies, amount and cost of insurance, 
and surplus and reserves, United States, 1914-l9 1/ 


Cost 
per $100 of insurance Quine 
Year Companies force at end reserves @ 
end of 
2/ Losses Expenses Total 
Humber 1,000 dollars Cents é Cents Cents 1,000 dollars 
1914... 1,947 5,264,119 20.4 6.0 26.4 - 
1915 1,879 5,366,760 17.5 6.0 23.5 
1,883 2,635,968 19.6 22 
1917 “ee 1,829 5,87 853 18.2 
eo 1,866 6,391,522 18.8 6.3 25.1 - 
2919 1,922 6,937,523 17.3 7.8 25-1 - 
1,907 9,057,938 19.8 6.6 26.4 
ae 1,929 9,487,029 20.4 6.5 26.9 - 
1,839 9,477,139 21.1 6.7 27.8 
ae 1,911 9,988, 580 19.4 6.9 26.3 - 
1927... 1,669 10, 345,463 19.0 6.3 25.3 - 
1928... 10,781,212 20.5 6. 27.1 - 
1929... 1,876 11,118,510 21.8 6.6 28.4 a 
1,886 11,382,104 24.8 6.8 31.6 
1, 10,974, 9 Ie 32.0 
1994... a 10,571, 508 19.7 7.2 26.9 - 
« 1,941 11,083, 300 15.7 23.2 33,656 
1936... 1,936 11,339,510 20.7 T- 28.0 35,083 
1937... 16.5 7-6 4.1 37,479 
a 1,914 11,868, 18.0 8.0 26.0 +105 
1,904 12,143,881 18.4 8.2 26.6 41,819 
% 1,898 12,294,287 17.1 8.1 45,474 
1941... 1,885 12,518,913 16.2 8.4 6 50,119 
1,877 12,982,390 14.6 8.1 22.7 +797 
1,878 13.177» 595 16.2 7-7 23.9 61,413 
194, ... 1,847 14,221,012 15.9 7.8 23.7 63, 
eee 1,941 15,170,456 15.6 8.0 70, 
1946... 1,833 1 15.8 8.8 6 76,194 
1,803 19, 263, 15.8 8.5 24,3 B>, 625 
1946 . 1,801 21,396,473 18.2 9.1 27.4 | 95,199 
1949 9/. | 23,800,000 8.6 | 33.2 109,060 


i i. i 
1/ For 1914-33 includes companies with more than 65 percent of their insurance on farm property; for later 
years those with more than 50 percent. In recent years between 86 and 88 percent of total insurance has been 
on farm property. 
2/ Wamber of companies for which data were obtained; perhaps not entirely complete for any year. 
Excess of assets over liabilities. Most farmers' mutuals are assessment companies and as such are not 
required to set up unearned premium reserves. Data not compiled before 1935. 
4/ Preliminary. Data for some companies not available at time of publication. 
Betimates based on sample of companies; not available by States. 


Data for 1914-33 and 1942-9 compiled by Bureau of Agricultural Economics; those for 1934-1 by Farm Credit 
Administration. 
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TABLE 29.- 


Farmers' watual fire insurance: Number of 


companies, amount and cost of insurance, 
and surplus and reserves, by States, 1948 }/ 


Insurance ia Gest per $100 ef insurance Surplus and 
States end division Companies ferce at end reserves at 
of year Losses Rxpenses Total end of year 2/ 
2,000 dollars Septs Cents Conte 1.000 dollars 
75.943 30.0 21.3 51.3 498 
New Hampshire ..... 3 49,393 25.3 21.1 429 
125,716 37.7 9.9 47.6 427 
Massachusettes 3/. ... ° -0 ° 
Island ..... 2 5,500 21.8 16.6 38.4 177 
Cenmectiout 3 11,0 
Now Yore 128 1,118,802 9.2 30.3 5,654 
New Jersey .. 10 263, 32.9 2,657 
Pemnsylvenia i 3 
Middle Atlastic ... 282 2,872,911 17.1 “10.2 27.3 16,591 
Me 1,574,451 30.2 4.8 35.0 3,412 
1,322,904 29.6 6.6 36.2 3,665 
Tilimeis .. 206 2,053,338 30.8 11.0 41.8 7,126 
Michigen .. ++ 59 1,19, 22.0 10.7 32.7 4,391 
12.8 5,0 12.8 5.63) 
Bast North Central. . 8,243,568 24.6 2-5 
Mianesota ... 153 1,635,314 11.1 4.7 15.8 5, 
151 2, 10.5 5-5 16.0 9,027 
115 520,022 19.3 9.5 28.8 1,635 
North Dakota ..... 365 11.3 7.9 19.2 1,171 
Seuth Dakota ....., 59%,150 8.7 6.5 15.2 2,296 
42 613, 8.0 9.2 17.2 2,589 
15 1,134,725 18.0 13.9 31.9 __ 4.068 
West Horthk Central. . 55h 7,410,369 12.0 2:5 19.5 25,930 
Delaware + eee 3 7,309 9.6 18.3 27.9 165 
Maryland ane. 12 862,130 15.2 18.7 33.9 5,702 
Virginia 39 262,734 14.1 11.5 25. 3,129 
West Virginia. .... u »605 8.1 14.2 22.3 1,606 
Werth Cerelina .... ,600 16.9 11.8 2.7 1,465 
Seuth GCarelima .... 8 16,113 25.1 21.0 46.1 461 
6 19 49,920 27.6 15.2 42.8 912 
Seuth Atlentic ... 125 1,451,411 14.9 _16.3 31.2 13,440 
Kentucky .. 17 12%, 284 37.8 18.3 56.1 2,055 
Temmessee . . 30 90,061 17.2 15.2 32.4% 664 
Alabeme 3 19,677 20.1 49.5 69.6 186 
Mississippi 3/..... 0 0 
Bast South Central. . _50 24,022 28.5 19.5 48.0 2,905 
15 82,049 43.3 25.2 68.5 602 
leuisiana ..... 0 0 0 0 
Oklahoma 6 98,979 46.0 8.3 54.3 800 
6 16.9 6.9 2.8 1,579 
West South Central. . 55 388, 96% 29.8 11.1 2,981 
oo) 12 43,299 12.9 9.1 22.0 311 
8 148,754 9.5 13.4 22.9 609 
ee 3 6,602 25.4 33.2 58.6 52 
@Golevede. 5 112,098 10.3 15.6 25.9 927 
New Mexico 3/..... 20 0 20 
1 27, 14.8 21.7 36.5 392 
Mountain .....-. 29 338,297 11,0 14.6 25.6 _2,291 
Washington .....- 5 127,628 13.7 13.7 27.% 2,040 
5 64,454 15.6 13.8 776 
Califoraia ...... 14 462,319 10.9 16.1 27.0 2,059 
United States... .. 1,601 21,896,473 18.3 9.1 27.4% 95,199 


L/ Preliminary. Includes companies with more than half ef their insurance on farm property fer which data were obtained, About 
percent of total insurance was on farn 

2/ Beooss of assets over liabilities. 
‘earned premium reserves. 


3/ Bo mutual fire insurance company with more then half of its insurance on farm property. 
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TABLE 32.- real estate: land transfers and values, United States, 1930-50 


umber of farns changing ownership per 1,000 faras 
Year ue per acre 
— 
199. . 23.7 20.8 17.0 61.5 | 
1933 - 16.8 ! 54.1 | 22.7 | 93. ! R 
19 17.8 39.1 21.7 78.6 
eee 4 26. a.4 &.1 ! 
31.5 22.4 20.1 74.0 5 
193%... 3.5 17-4 | 17.5 ! 65.4 
es 29.7 17.0 17.1 63.8 
1940 . ! 15.9 ! 16.9 63.0 sh 
1 ° 55.9 4.9 15.3 76.1 ! u 
| 51. | 3.0 | 15.2 | &.7 126 
1990... | 37-1 \ 1.8 H 13. 52.3 ' 1 


miscellaneous and unclassified transfers. 


2) targely inheritance, gifts, and sales in settlement of estates; also includes a emall number of 


3/ As of March 1. 


TABLE 33.- Cash receipts from farming, ani indexes of prices received by farmers, of prices paid by farmers, and 
of rural retail sales, United States, 1929-50 


Prices nae y by farmers | Prices paid by faruers 


Cash receipts from EBural retail sales 
Year oF moath faraing 1 1910-14 = 100) (1910-14 = 100) (1935-39 = 100) 
| 
cc 11,303 148 160 108 
025 125 | 151 | 85 
87 | 190 | 67 
9,217 122 im 105 
8,168 97 124 99 
6,665 35 123 110 
9, 100 124 | 117 
¥ 123 | 132 ! 148 
3/ 16,069 158 152 164 
21,16 196 162 1 
| 
30, 328 ! 275 240 ! 290 
19%: 26,312 ! ! 289 
Octoder . 3. ake 246 | 
. . . ! 237 285 
December . 2,473 233 312 
1950: ! 
January . 2355 aug 281 
February . 1,614 237 24s 27% 
« 0 2,551 267 258 ! 335 


Yarn sarketings ani Government payments. 
Monthly figures adjusted for seasonal variation. 
Revised. 


Dept. of Commerce. 
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TABLE 34.- Farm real estate values: 


Index numbers of average value per acre, by States, March 1, 


selected 1915-50 1/ 
= 100) 

erate oat Civteten 1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | agu9 | 1950 
ae ee 96 142 124 124 gk 95 119 125 134 138 147 137 
New Hampshire #129) #111] 1211 90 94} #117 122 136] 142] 136 
104 150 125 | 123 101 101 129 166 171 185 176 
Massachusetts... +. sss 98 140 132 131 111 113 135 141 14 154 159 152 
102 130 128 1 199 183 191 184 
Cc 100 1 1 18 1 1 

100 | 133] 12 103 8h 86} 109] 120] 138] 155] 152 
Sow 100 | 1 = 125} 111] 116 151 164 195 
Pennsylvania “eeeeeee 100 11 107 2 90 __123_|__130 | 1 3 1 

Middle Atlantic ...... 106 | 85 90 | 119 | 128 | 14h | 
a ee 107 159 110 90 66 uf 121 14o.| 158 166 175 167 
ae 102 | 161 102 80 61 124 w5] 1 172} 176] 17% 
Tllfimois ..«ecceceee 102 160 115 91 61 75 112 124 141 150 158 162 
Michigan 154 133 = 145 | 167 194 202 199 

Minnesota... 107 213 | 159] 133 83 86} 115] 143 | 157] 164] 169 
6 112] 213 136 | 113 67 107 121 1354] 150] 15 157 
102 167 112 92 58 59 91 102 113 116 123 124 
103 145 109 95 67 83 92 110 118 114 
ae a 101 181 115 93 5 1 68 77 91 98 97 
101 179 123 113 58 86 96 126 139 

West North Central .... 109 68 206 119 | 135 | 1ue 
100 139 112 111 62 89 123 137 160 163 163 158 
104 | 166] 131] 123 91} 100] 147] 165] 201 | 206] 200 
97 189 154 134 97 112 171 200 224 226 246 235 
West Virginia ......46-. 101 15 120 105 78 85 106 121 137 149 155 139 
Worth Carélina ... 22 102 223 187 158 111 138 224 268 310 324 341 3uy 
South Carolina ....-+e-s certs 230 138 104 76 89 162 172 196 208 224 204 
94 217 116 | 100 72 82} 132] 146 113 180 19 182 
97 _|_178 |_172 172 133 | 204 210 210 

South Atlantic ...... 98 _|_198 | 148 | 128 189_|__217_|__223 | 236 | 228 
Kentucky ... 100 | 140] 127 87 |} 113 | 189 | 221 | 264 | 264 | 
Tennessee . . 100 200 137 123 91 108 177 a3 243 258 271 265 
Alabama... 98] 177} 154) 110] 122] 180] 247] 252] 275] 261 
Mississippi @ & 97 ] 218 1 90 106 165 196 216 251 

Bast South Central .... 99 199 28 93 112.) 179 212 | 273 
95 | 222] 160 141 88 95 167 180 214 | 235 | 260 | 266 
95 | 198 132 | 103 1a 162 | 175 205 | 202] 230] 225 
95 | 166] 131 | 127 86 93 131 | 156] 169 | 185] 211 | 205 
ore 103 174 1 91 99 |_ (137 |_ 1 165 187 187 182 

West South Ceatral .... 100 _|_ 177 13 91 __139 | }__170 190 197_|_191 
100 | 126 75 72 50 55 89 117] 129] 130] 125 
Me 96} 172] 123] 116 60 86 140 | 153 160 | 168] 165 158 
Wyoming $@¢0806¢89202404600¢% 103 176 100 98 62 68 115 132 147 168 1 1 
Colorado “eer er eevee 3 141 92 83 53 61 108 125 141 157 1 1 
ar 100 | 144] 108 110 76 a} 132] 151 168 181 193 188 
6 97 165 121 123 91 95 145 158 176 181 180 172 
98 167 130 126 89 121 127 136 ws 

Mountain ... 98 151 }_105 |__102 JO I 120 1 161 163 | 
Washington 100 140 | 113 | 120 76 84 133 | 153 170] 174] 168] 1 
& 99 110 107 74 au 130 143 156 152 141 

107 1 101 _|_ 108 | 171 215 210 | _ 196 180 
United States . 103 170 | 127 115 79 au 126} 159 170 | 175 | 16 


1/ All farm lands, including improvements. 


= 
| 
are 
2 
‘all 


r| 3 
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20 leading agricultural States 2/ 
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: TABLE 35.- Deposits of country banks: Index numbers of demand, time, and total deposits, 
selected groups of States, 1940-50 1/ 
_ = 100) 
or \Adjusted | i 
month Total | Unad- | for sea-| Time ffi Total! Demandi Time i/ 
|justed | somal | ! 
257 | 365 1 120 tt 211 333 137 290 13 1158 2k7 1 360 | 102 
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LIST OF AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 
EELATED TO AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Agricultural Credit: 


An Experimental Analysis of Factors Affecting the Collectibility of Cotton-Production Loans (Processed) 
Federal Seed-Loan Financing and Its Relation to Agricultural Rehabilitation 

Demand Deposits of Country Banks (From Supt. of Documents, Govt. Print. Off 
Average Rate of Interest Charged on Farm-Mortgage Recordings of Selected Lender rong meet ae 
Farm-Mortgage Credit Facilities in the United States Misc. Pub. 478 
Farn-Mortgage Indebtedness in the United States (In cooperation with Bureau of the Census - Processed) 

Yarm-Mortgage Loans and their Distribution by Lender Groups, 1940-46 . 
Faru-Mortgage Investments of Idfe Insurance Companies (Processed) ..... . 
Sales Contracts and Real Estate Investments of Idfe Insurance Companies (Processed) ‘ 
Revised Annual Estimates of Farm-Mortgage Debt by States, 1930-43 (Processed) . 7 
Yarn-Mortgage Debt Reduced 952 Million Dollars, 1940-1 (Processed) ... . 
Private Lenders Hold Larger Proportion of Declining Farm-Mortgage Debt (Processed) | ‘ 
Distribution by Lender Groups of Parm-Mortgage and Real Estate Holdings, January 1, 1 


3 © 


“Cir. $12 


Farn-Mortgage Debt Declines During 1945 but at Slower Rate (Processed) ..... a ae ge 
Parm-Mortgage Debt in the United States: 1945 (In cooperation with Bureau of the Census - Processed) . 
Farnm-Mortgage Loans Made or Recorded by Principal Lenders (Processed) 
Farm-Mortgage Debt Shows Substantial Rise in 1948 (Processed) . .. . 
Yarn-Mortgage Interest Charges and Interest Rates, 1940-46 ..... 
Financing Farm Machinery and Equipment Purchases, 1947 (Processed) . 


Cir, 821 


ee 


Farm Taxption: 


Farm Property Taxes and Their Relation to Parity Determinations (Processed) ...-.. +++ 
Tax Treatment of Income From Farm Woodland Under the Revenue Act of 1943 (Processed) 
Farm Bookkeeping ani the Federal Income Tax... +++ 


« « UsSeDeA. Misc. Pub. 554 Revised 
Farmers' Cooperatives and the Federal Income Tax Statutes . - - F.C.A., Misc. Rept. 75 


Local Government Debt in Rural Counties of Ohio (Processed) . . 


Insurance for Farmers .. . 


Far. Bal. 2016 
Safety Funds of Virginia arn Mutuals (Processed) +“ 


Postwar Federal Finance and Agriculture (Processed) ....... 
faxes Levied on Farm Real Estate in 1949 (Processed) 
Farm Insurance: 
Insurance Protection Against Farm Accidents (Processed) .... eee 
Reduction in Workmen's Compensation Insurance (Processed)... ee 
Physical Risks in Farm Production. Met 


Social Security and Related Insurance for Farm a ee 


Other: 


Farmer Bankruptcies, 1898-1935 (From Supt. of Documents, Govt. Print. Off., 5¢) . . . U.S.D.A. Cir. 14 
Agricultural Finance Review (Vols. 1-12) (Processed). ..... 

Wartime Changes in the Financial Structure of Agriculture (Summary of Misc.Pub. 567)U.S. D.A.Misc Pub. 558 
The Impact of the War on the Financial eastape of Agriculture ....... . + UeSeDeA.Misc.Pub. 567 


The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1945 . ee ee + Pub. 983 
fhe Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1946 . U.S.D.A.Mise .Pub. 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1947 eee . . U.S.D.A.Mise.Pub. 642 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1919 ......... . U.S.D.A. Agr. Inf. Bul. 1 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 199 Agr. Inf. Bul. 26 
Analysis of 7,851 Fatal Farm Work Accidents (Processed) 


Cost of Producing and Marketing Gum Naval Stores in 1943, 194, and First Half of 1945, (Processed) . as 
Analysis of Variations in Rice Yields in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas (Processed) . 

Managing Farm Finances' ... ee . U.8.D.d. Misc. Pub. 652 
Fatal Accidents in Farm Work (Processed) eee 
Participation of Farm Mutual Fire Insurance Companies in Rural Fire Protection Progrens (Processed) ° 
Recent Developments in Rural Fire Protection in the United States (Processed) .......+++.-s 
Fatal Accidents in Farm Work (Processed) 


Meeting Weather Risks in Kansas Wheat Farming (In cooperation with Kansas Agriculteral riment 
Station) (Processed) ....-+.. Kansas Agr. Expt. Sta., Agr. Econ. Rept. 44 
Stabilizing Farm Income Against Crop Yield “Fluctuations (1a cooperation with North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station) ........++++e++e.e MW. Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Ba. 362 


Oct. 


Vol 


Vo. 


Date = 
| 
1934 
1936 
1937 
Nov. 
1942 
June 19% 
Mar. 
Aug. 1949 
Dec. 
Mar, 1! 
April 1944 
July 194) 
= | 
| Jane 
Nov. 1947 
1 
Aug. = 1 
1937 
Nov. 1941 
Jaly 1944 
Oct. 1944 
Oct. 1944 
Feb. 1945 
Ang. 1945 
Ang. 1949 
Aug. 1950 
April 1943 
Sept. 1943 
& June 1949 
dug. 1949 
Nov. 1949 Yo 
June 1950 
1950 
1936 
1938- 
1985 
1945 
Dec. 1945 
Jan. 1947 
Fed. 1948 
1948 
Oct. 1949 
Oct. 19 
1969 
July 1945 
Mar. 1946 
July 1946 
Sept. 1948 
July 
7 Sept. 1 
July 1948 
Fed. 1950 
Sept. 1950 
Sept. 1950 
Sept. 1950 > 
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LIST OF ARTICLES IN RECENT ISSUES OF THE AGRICULTURAL FINANCE REVIEW 


Yol. 8, November 1945: 
**Short-Term Agricultural Loans of Commercial Banks, 
1910-45. 

*Property Tax Developments Since 1932. 

*Federally Sponsored Farm-Mortgage Credit Agencies, 
Wartime Operations and Postwar Prospects. 

*Financial Mechanisms Used by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

The Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 

Farmer Holdings of United States Savings Bonds. 

Recent Changes in Deposits of Rural Banks. 

Federal Land Banks Declare Dividends. 

Legal Maximum Loan-Value Ratio and Term for Real 
Estate Loans by State Banks. 

Farmer Bankruptcies. 

Compromise, Adjustment, and Cancellation of Old 
Farm Credit Administration and Farm Security 
Administration Loans. 

Ferm Real Estate Taxes in 1944 and 1945. 

Crop Insurance. 

Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Insurance, 
Farm Taxation and Local Government. 


Vol. 9, November 1946: 
*Financial Prospects in a Changing Agriculture. 
*Tarmers' Taxes. 
*Life Insurance Planning by Farm Families. 
*Farmers' Home Administration Act of 1946. 
**Organized Farm Fire Protection. 
Farm-Mortgage-Debt Situation July 1, 1946. 
Farm-Mortgage Recordings Maintain Upward Trend. 
Size, Terms, and Conditions of Farm Mortgages 
Recorded. 
Farm Real Estate Holdings of Lending Agencies. 
Farm Re@l Estate Values and Transfers. 
Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1946. 
Deposits in Country Banks. 
Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Credit Developments. 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Loans to Veterans by Federally Sponsored Agencies. 
Crop Insurance. : 
Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1945 and 1946. 
Yarmer Bankruptcies. 
Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Insurance, 
Farm Taxation and Local Government. 


Vol. 10, November 1947: 

*Inflation and the Banking Situation. 

*Agriculture's Use of Credit. 

*State General Sales Taxes and Agriculture. 

*Fiscal Problems of Local Government. 

*Production Risks of the Individual Farmer with 
Particular Reference to Weather Risks. 

*What the War Has Done to Agricultural Credit 
Facilities in Japan. 

*Reduction in Number of Mortgaged Farms During 
the War. 

Farm Real Estate Debt Turns Up. 

Yarm-Mortgage Recordings Rise at Accelerated Rate. 

Farm-Mortgage Insurance Through Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Farm Real Estate Holdings of Lending Agencies. 

Farm Loans Guaranteed by Veterans Administration. 

Loans Made by Federally Sponsored Agencies to 
Farmer-Veterans. 

Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Loans. 

Revision of Series: Non-Real-Estate Loans to 
Yarmers. 

Survey of Bank Loans to Farmers. 

Deposits of Country Banks. 

The Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 

Balance Sheet of Agriculture Aid to Proposed 
National Balance Sheet. 

Federal Crop Insurance. 

Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1946 and 1947. 


* Signed articles 


** Articles are signed and 
reprints available. 


Farm Real Estate Values and Transfers. 

Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Insurance, 
Farm Taxation and Local Government. 


Vol. 11, November 1948: 

**Production and Farm Ownership Loan Programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration from Prewar Depression 
Through War and Postwar Inflation. 

*Recent Progress of Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 

**Measuring and Interpreting Farm Production Risks. 

**The Role of Farm Real Estate Credit in the Capital 
Structure of Agriculture. 

*Capital Used on Various Types and Sizes of Farms. 

Livestock Insurance in China. 

Farm Real Estate Debt Continues Upward. 

Farm Real Estate Holdings of Lending Agencies. 

Farmer Bankruptcies. 

Little Change in Dollar Volume of Mortgages Recorded. 

Farm Loans Guaranteed by Veterans Administration. 

Farm Real Estate Values and Transfers. 

Amendment to Farmers Home Administration Act Increases 
Interest Rates on Mortgage Loans and Shortens Term 
of Insured Mortgeges. 

Non-Real-Estate Debt Situation. 

Rural Bank Deposits. 

Loans to Farmer-Veterans by Federally Sponsored 
Agencies. 

The Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 

Crop Insurance. 

Yarmers' Mutual Fire Insurance in Ontario, Canada. 

Federal Income Taxes Paid by Farmers. 

Recent Trends in Federal Aids to Farm Housing and 
Service Buildings. 

Farm Real Estate Taxes in 1947 and 1948. 

Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Rirks and 
Insurance, Farm Taxation and Local Government, 
and Farm Construction. 


Vol. 12, November 1949: 
*Potentialities of Farm Debt Distress. 
**The Rural Electrification Progren. 
*Uses and Misuses of the Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 
**Significance to Farmers of Housing Act of 1949. 

Balance Sheet of Agriculture. 

Farm Real Estate Developments. 

Farm-Mortgage Debt Shows Further Rise in 1948. 

Volume of Mortgages Recorded Remains High. 

Tarm Loans Guaranteed by Veterans Administration. 

Non-Real-Estate Agricultural Loans. 

Rural Bank Deposits. 

Yarmer Bankruptcies Continue Low. 

Crop Insurance. 

Recent Studies of Insurance Carried by Farmers. 

Farm Accidents. 

Farm Fire-Loss Survey by BAE. 

Real Estate Taxes in 194¢ and 1949. 

Federal Income Taxes Paid by Farmers. 

Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - 
Agricultural Credit, Agricultural Risks and 
Insurance, Farm Taxation, Local Government, 
and Public Finance, and Farm Construction 


Vol. 12 Supp., May 1950 
Farm-Mortgage Debt Situation, Jamary 1, 1950. 
Non-Real-Estate Credit Situation. 
Country Bank Deposits and Reserves Decline in 1949. 
TFarmer-Owned Demand Deposits. 
Farm Real Estate Taxes. 
Federal Income Taxes Payable by Farmers. 
Farm Fire Losses. 
Tarmers' Mutual Fire Insurance. 
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